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AS THIS ISSUE WAS GOING TO 
press, announcement was made by the 
White House of a labor-employer peace 
agreement in the construction industry. 
A voluntary accord, it was negotiated 
by the A. F. of L.’s Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department and the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America. President Truman praised the 
agreement as “a notable step along the 
road to industrial peace.” He under- 
lined the fact that labor and employers 
had negotiated their pact by themselves, 
with no government participation. 


GERMAN HUNGER AND MISERY 
are no help to America’s efforts to have 
the Germans take democracy to their 
bosoms, it is pointed out in this issue 
in an article which every thoughtful 
American wage-earner will want to read. 
The authors, W. C. Doherty and Israel 
Feinberg, made a thorough, two-month 
survey of conditions in the United States 
and British zones of the desolate land 
Hitler used to rule. Economic chaos is 
no foundation upon which to erect durable 
democratic institutions, Mr. Doherty and 
Mr. Feinberg emphasize. “What About 
Germany ?” begins on Page 4. 


APPRENTICESHIP EXPANDED AT 
an unprecedented rate last year, reports 
William F. Patterson, director of the 
Apprentice-Training Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. The number of ap- 
prenticeship programs in effect at the 
end of 1946 was three times that at the 
close of 1945. In the construction indus- 
try apprenticeship programs rose 245 
per cent. Fully 85 per cent of the ap- 
prentices currently employed are vet- 
erans, Mr. Patterson reports. 


THERE ARE 3,650,000 FIRMS IN 
business in the United States and of 
this number 670,000 have been launched 
since December, 1943, according to a 
survey by the Department of Commerce. 
The new firms include 300,000 in retail- 
ing, 120,000 in services, 90,000 in con- 
struction and 60,000 in manufacturing. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
in session at Miami, has adopted a reso- 
lution warning against wildcat strikes. 
Pointing out that unauthorized stop- 
pages are resented by lawmakers and 
give aid to union enemies seeking the 
passage of anti-labor statutes, the Exec- 
utive Board condemned the calling of 
strikes in violation of the international 
union’s constitution and made it known 
that the promoters of such walkouts will 
be “disciplined.” 


NEW CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF 
Labor Standards, U.S. Department of 
Labor, is William L. Connolly. He suc- 
ceeds the late Verne A. Zimmer. Mr. 
Connolly was Director of Labor in 
Rhode Island for six years and presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island State Federa- 
tion of Labor for a decade. He is a 
former international representative of 
the International Typographical Union. 


AN EMPLOYER MAY DESCRIBE A 
bonus as a “profit-sharing, length-of- 
service arrangement” if he chooses to, 
but such payments must be counted in 
determining the regular rate of pay un- 
der the Wage and Hour Law. This is 
the meaning of a recent decision by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, reversing an 
earlier ruling by the U.S. District Court. 


A GRANITE BUST OF THE LATE 
President Roosevelt has been unveiled 
at Hyde Park, New York, as a gift of 
the A. F. of L.’s International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. The presen- 
tation address was delivered by David 
Dubinsky, president of the union and a 
member of the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 
for the week ended January 11 agegre- 
gated 13,700,000 tons, the largest week’s 
output in twenty years, according to the 
Solid Fuels Administration. The men 
who broke the record are members of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
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Lincoln IN THIS ISSUE 
Abraham Lincoln knew that free- 
dom was indivisible and humanity one. PREVIEW OF THE COUNCIL MEETING............---- 3 


“This government,” said he, “cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half 
free.” History has vindicated’ that 
prophecy. : 

“In giving freedom to the slave, we 
assure freedom to the free,” he said. 
That, too, is the discovery we are mak- 
ing in our day—that just as no man 
can be free unless all are free, so in 
giving freedom to the enslaved we 
assure freedom unto ourselves. 

For freedom is not an individual 
possession but a collective experience— 
a balance between rights and duties. 

On September 22, 1862, following a 
decisive defeat of General Lee at Antie- 
tam, Lincoln issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation, putting an end to slavery 
in those places then in arms against the 
federal authority. 


To give this proclamation added 
authority, the Congress of the United 
States in January, 1865, transmitted 
to the country the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, abolishing slavery throughout the 
land. As the war drew to a close there 
had thus been woven into the basic law 
the principle for which Lincoln was 
determined that the Union - should 
stand. 

Lincoln’s compassion knew no 
bounds. Friend and foe were encom- 
passed in his sympathetic concern. 

The war over, he could and did turn 
with a generosity of spirit to the tasks 
of reconstruction. It will remain one 
of the great tragedies of our history 
that an assassin’s bullet cut him down 
when he was so greatly needed—for the 
postwar reconstruction. 


Spencer Miller, Jr. 
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HIGHLY important meeting of 

the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor got un- 
der way in Miami January 29. The 
Council, is expected to remain ir ses- 
sion about ten days. During that period 
the fifteen men who handle the affairs 
of the A. F. of L. between conventions 
will give their attention to a long list 
of important problems confronting or- 
ganized labor in 1947. 

Topping all other problems on the 
Executive Council’s agenda is the grave 
threat of federal legislation to cripple 
the free trade unions. The spotlight is 
focused on the mass of anti-labor 
bills already in Congressional hoppers. 
However, the enemies of trade union- 
ism are also active—but with much less 
fanfare—on the state level. 

It is expected that the Council will 
give careful study to the various anti- 
union proposals and, upon concluding 
its examination of these measures, will 
issue a strongly phrased declaration 
which will warn against the passage of 
legislation designed to injure organized 
labor. Perhaps the most serious defect 
of the anti-labor proposals is that their 
ultimate effect would be not to improve 
but to worsen industrial relations. 
Those who advocate union-hobbling 
bills choose to overlook the fact that 
labor-management harmony is the rule 
in unionized industries and strikes the 
exception. 

A considerable part of the Executive 
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Council’s midwinter meeting will be 
devoted to issues referred to the Coun- 
cil for disposition by the last A. F. of L. 
convention, which was held in Chicago 
last October. The topics referred to 
the Council by the convention consti- 
tute a varied assortment of matters, 
some general in nature, others rather 
specialized. 

One of the most important subjects 
scheduled to receive the Council’s at- 
tention is the Southern organizing 
drive, which has been in progress since 
last spring. George L. Googe of At- 
lanta, chieftain of the A. F. of L.’s big 
push to organize the unorganized wage- 
earners of the Southland, will visit 
Miami to report on progress to date. 

It is certain that the Council will also 
look into the state of organization in 
all other sections of the country and 
weigh measures for effecting a further 
growth in A. F. of L. membership, 
already at the highest point in history. 

As at former Executive Council 
meetings, President William Green and 
his associates will ponder developments 
in trade unionism in other countries 
and will carefully examine the inter- 
national labor relations picture. The 
Council will probably make known the 
continued determination of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to befriend 
and cooperate with foreign labor move- 
ments which, like the A. F. of L., value 
freedom highly and oppose freedom’s 
arch-enemy, totalitarianism. 





or leaders who make up Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 


In connection with this highly im- 
portant subject, the Executive Council 
will have before it a report by W. C. 
Doherty, A. F. of L. vice-president, 
and his colleague, Israel Feinberg of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers ‘Union, on the situation in 
Germany. Mr. Doherty and Mr. Fein- 
berg recently returned to the United 
States after spending two months in 
Germany as A. F. of L. representa- 
tives. They made a thorough investi- 
gation of the situation, devoting par- 
ticular attention to the problem of re- 
vival of democratic trade unionism, and 
it is understood that their joint report 
will contain a number of significant 
recommendations. 

The Executive Council will also have 
reports on many other countries. Ob- 
servations on Great Britain will be 
submitted by Thomas Kennedy, secre- 
tary of the United Mine Workers, and 
E. J. Brown, former president of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. Other reports, prepared by 
Serafino Romualdi and Irving Brown, 
will deal with Latin America and Eu- 
rope, respectively. 

Unquestionably the Council will also 
take cognizance of the A. F. of L.’s 
key role in the affairs of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. Robert 
J. ‘Watt, the Federation’s international 
representative, was the representative 
of all United States workers at the last 
International Labor Conference. 
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What about GERMANY 7 


by 


W. C. DOHERTY and ISRAEL FEINBERG 


UFFERING and chaos spread 
by war do not end with the 
fighting. Today, in Germany and 
other war-scarred countries, mis- 
ery, hunger and fear continue to 
predominate in the everyday lives 
of individuals, affecting particu- 
larly the laboring people. 

The writers were appointed by 
the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to visit 
Germany and to make a survey 
and analysis of the conditions pre- 
vailing in that country. Anton 
Jakobs, international organizer of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, accompanied us as 
official interpreter and secretary. 

The A. F. of L. mission spent two 
months in Germany, conferring with a 
cross-section of leaders in the trade 
union, political and religious move- 
ments, as well as with Allied military 
authorities and average German citi- 
zens. The mission’s survey was limited 
to the American and British zones, the 
only two in which labor’s representa- 
tives were permitted to travel. 

We found Germany in a giant eco- 
nomic noose which was strangling the 
remnants of the nation’s industry and 
starving its people. Hunger and its 
constant companion, misery, are com- 
pletely at home in Germany today. To 
an impressive degree they rule the 
destiny of Germany; they are greater 
than political ideas and are unimpressed 
by military power. They are respon- 
sible for a general trend toward na- 
tionalization and, for that reason alone, 
should receive the attention of all 
Americans who are aware that empty 
stomachs are susceptible to every con- 
ceivable form of totalitarianism. 

In approaching an analysis of this 
magnitude, it is mandatory that all 
phases of the general problem be con- 
sidered. The general policy of the 
American occupation forces was set 
forth on the occasion of the first anni- 
versary of the U.S. Military Govern- 
ment in Germany by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay in the following 
statement : 

“Our program in Germany is a dif- 
ficult program. It requires a firm 
determination tc destroy Germany’s 
war potential through demilitarization, 
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denazification and the removal of war- 
making capacity in heavy industry to 
be given in partial reparation to the 
countries which suffered from German 
aggression. It demands the punishment 
of those who led Germany into the 
suppression of individual rights and 
then into aggressive war with ruthless 
purpose. 

“Simultaneously, it calls for the 
restoration of the responsibility of 
self-government to the German people 
through democratic processes. It re- 
quires the reeducation of the German 
people to a liberal philosophy of life. 
It requires firm justice in exacting 
punitive measures, tempered with con- 
siderate courtesy and aid to those in 
Germany who will work to restore 
democracy.” 


Hitler's Military Colossus Erased 


Germany has been completely dis- 
armed, her military machine has been 
destroyed and she is now undergoing 
the process of being disarmed indus- 
trially. The Allied control authority 
has approved the plan for reparations, 
which in reality is a plan for industrial 
disarmament. 

A controlled economy has been estab- 
lished as one measure in rendering 
Germany incapable of waging future 
wars. While somewhat more than half 
of Germany’s prewar industry will re- 
main, only one-third of the heavy in- 
dustry—producer of Hitler’s guns and 
tanks—will be allowed to resume oper- 
ation. Germany, the authorities con- 
tend, is being “demilitarized, denazified 
and deindustrialized.” The need for 
demilitarization and denazification can- 
not be questioned, but the wisdom of 
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vast deindustrialization is one of 
the major question marks of the 
occupation policy. 

The United States at present is 
spending approximately $200,000,- 
000 a year—more than half a mil- 
lion dollars a day—to provide a 
minimum amount of starvation, 
disease and unrest in the U.S. oc- 
cupation zone. In addition, this 
nation is saddled with at least a 
portion of the expenses in other 
zones through loans involved. Un- 
less German industry is revived 
sufficiently to help meet the na- 
tion’s needs, it is probable that ad- 
ditional tax burdens will fall on Ameri- 
cans as a direct result of occupation 
expenditures. 

But the philosophy of “deindustrial- 
ization” is not alone in the slaughter 
of economic Germany. Its accomplice 
is the four-power zonal arrangement, 
which has torn Germany into four 
helpless pieces of civilization, each eco- 
nomically lifeless without the other, all 
spiritually and physically resigned to 
an outlook of uselessness. 

Each zonal border is more than a 
military line; it is an economic barrier, 
blocking the normal movement of essen- 
tial goods and material through the 
nation. Consequently, each zone suf- 
fers from the lack of trade with neigh- 
boring zones. ‘Today Germany is 
economically “scattered.” 

More than the mounting poverty and 
misery throughout Germany, the fear 
of permanent economic paralysis con- 
cerns the nation’s people. In actuality, 
the two threats are linked together, for 
the rising tide of mass starvation is 
diminishing the physical capabilities of 
workers and smothering their limited 
production. 

Every effort is being exerted by the 


military authorities to provide a suffi-_ 


cient daily ration for the German peo- 
ple. At last report, the average German 
was receiving a maximum of 1,550 
calories a day—an insufficient diet for 
even semi-normal activities. Further- 
more, there is a question whether even 
this substandard food program can be 
maintained at the present level until 
the next harvest. 

The appalling lack of both food and 
housing has had a peculiar effect on 
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industrial conditions. In many in- 
stances it has been found that short- 
ages of labor and unemployment exist 
side by side. Sickness, absenteeism and 
low morale have had whittling effects 
on production. , 

With Germany existing under four 
powers and differing programs, the peo- 
ple have been confronted with a hodge- 
podge of political ideas, laws, industrial 
plans and educational systems. The 
people are bewildered. Out of the con- 
fusign has come no incentive for them 
to dedicate themselves to democratic 
processes and peacetime pursuits. 

Politically, Germany is rising slowly, 
but the growth of a sound political sys- 
tem is highly unlikely as long as the 
country is harnessed with economic 
reins which prevent any semblance of 
normal conditions. The obvious re- 
luctance of the Allies to entrust reliable 
German trade unionists who believe in 
democracy with government positions 
has been a retarding factor in the coun- 
try’s political rebirth. 

The American zone has made the 
@ most progress in establishing self-rule 
through free elections. Similar elec- 
tions have been conducted in the British 
and French zones, but elected officials 
operate under close supervision of the 
occupying authorities. In the Russian 
zone, political activity is scarcely more 
than a farce in view of the regimented 
nature of the Soviet rule, operating 
nominally through German officials. 

In the American zone it appears that 
the tendency has been to support, 
unofficially, the conservative ele- 
ments. Such American tendencies have 
a throttling effect on the enthusiasm of 
the people for elections. The fruits of 
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MAKE NO MISTAKE 


* * * we are in no manner seck- 
ing clemency for the war crimes 
of Germany or the German 


people. 


The fundamental demands of 
the German surrender terms will, 
and should, be carried out in de- 
tail. 


—From the article. 


such a political program may well be 
disillusionment and cynicism toward 
democracy, at the same time providing 
abundant nourishment for communism. 
Despite the state of economic stran- 
gulation and political suppression, trade 
unionism, has made substantial and 
heartening gains. However, strikes are 
prohibited and working hours and wage 
rates, apprenticeship rules and other 
working conditions are determined by 
the civil government. Employers are 
permitted to participate in the formula- 
tion of these standards, but unions are 
barred from the discussions. 
Consequently, there is a demanding 
need for the recognition of the free 
trade union movement’s voice in prob- 
lems of production, distribution and 
economic stabilization. Although pre- 
eminently qualified in a military sense 
and sincere in their motives, our mili- 
tary government officials appear reluc- 
tant to accord responsibility to rep- 
resentatives of Germany’s working 
classes, choosing instead to distribute 
civil power among elements of the 


Workers who survived Hitler’s war are trying to earn a living, but they’re hungry and don’t produce much 























upper middle-class bracket, who for the 
most part are merchants and represent- 
ative of management. 

As a result, the denazification pro- 
gram of the U.S. occupation forces 
has been marked by a lack of vigor. 
The hitting power of those who did not 
suffer extremely under Hitlerism, that 
is, the upper middle bracket, cannot be 
expected to be as great as that of the 
working classes, who felt the full 
crushing impact of Nazi tyranny. 

The free trade union movement in 
the United States has a definite obli- 
gation and objective in Germany. 
Rights of working people must be pro- 
tected, the ideals of democratic rule 
must be urged to a new birth and 
mothered into a strong and competent 
manhood. Only through the concen- 
trated efforts of the free trade union 
movement and other groups interested 
in promoting a democratic Germany 
can the military government and the 
German people reach a common ground 
for a program of realism and funda- 
mental freedom which will produce a 
carefully designed plan for safeguard- 
ing the world against a third world war. 

Already, in the British zone, trade 
unionism has sprouted from an original 
“local organization” plan into an or- 
ganized faction performing a useful 
function in the rebuilding of industry 
and government. In North Rhine 
Province there are fourteen industrial 
unions with a total membership of 
800,000. Under the leadership of a 
72-year-old labor leader, who like most 
of his colleagues was a victim of Nazi 
persecution, the unions are still grow- 
ing. 

The Hansestadt of Hamburg now 

































has eighteen industrial unions with a 
membership of 180,000. 

Last summer conferences were held 
in the British zone by veteran trade 
unionists, who eventually succeeded in 
having industrial unionism adopted in 
the zone as the basic structure of 
unionism. Then, following a confer- 
ence of the Zonal Committee and the 
Zonal Executive Committee in Octo- 
ber, a statement vital to the develop- 
ment of trade unionism in the zone was 
issued by the chief of the Manpower 
Division. He informed union leaders 
that the British authorities believed the 
time had come when most of the con- 
trols applied to unions could be re- 
laxed, so great was the British confi- 
dence in the unions and their leaders. 


Development of trade unionism in 
the American zone has been fostered 
along similar lines, with trade unions 
assuming leadership in hundreds of 
industries. But in both zones the road 
ahead for the trade union movement is 
cluttered with obstacles. There is an 
imperative need for wisdom and under- 
standing in dealing with problems 
which will be encountered. If trade 
unionism is to be encouraged, a mini- 
mum of controls must be established. 
The censorship of the labor press 
should be relaxed considerably. 

On the basis of its findings within 
Germany after an exhaustive two- 
month study, the A. F. of L. mission— 
cognizant of the complexity of occupa- 
tion problems and desirous of seeing 
the forces of peace and democracy 


march forward — makes the following 
recommendations : 

(1) Establishment of a central gov- 
ernment for Germany, pending the 
completion of a permanent peace treaty, 
should be attempted as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

We are of the firm conviction that 
the quadripartite control of Germany 
is a colossal failure and that the split- 
ting of the country into zones makes it 
impossible to restore any reasonable de- 
gree of economic stability. Economic as 
well as political unification is essential 
to a program of revitalizing Germany 
on democratic principles. 

(2) If Germany and her people are 
to be taught democracy and democratic 
trade unionism as we know them in the 
United States, large measures of ma- 
terial relief must be granted by the 
United States. 

Unless Germany’s suffering is 
brought to a minimum, it appears prob- 
able that the population will fall into 
nihilism, the children will sink into 
moral and physical deterioration. Fur- 
thermore, without properly fed and 
adequately clothed workers, production 
can never be attained to meet the coun- 
try’s needs. Hunger is the greatest 
enemy facing the forces of democracy 
in Germany today. The foe must be 
met and conquered if Europe and the 
world are to be protected against a new 
and possibly more dangerous form of 
totalitarianism. 

(3) Trade unions and their leaders 
and members should be given a greater 


‘onest Abe Lincoln 
Used to Say... 


Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could never 


have existed if labor had not first existed. 


To secure to each laborer the whole product of his 
labor, or as nearly as possible, is a worthy object of 


any good government. 


Whenever there is a conflict be- 
tween human rights and property 


rights, human rights must prevail. 


The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy outside the family relation 
should be one uniting all working 
people. 

e 


Thank God we have a system of 
labor where there can be a strike. 








role in economic and political recon- 
struction. 

Thus far the military government of 
the United States zone has vested vir. 
tually all of the powers of civil govern. 
ment in the hands of the established 
conservative groups, few of whom can 
be identified as wage-earners. While 
these established factions should play 
an important role in the rebuilding of 
Germany, trade unions and the workers 
must be accorded places of responsi- 
bility in the government and in indus. 
try to insure a balanced system, work. 
ing toward the objectives set forth by 
democratic philosophy. 

(4) Expansion and further develop. 
ment of the Manpower Division of the 
Office of Military Government of the 
United States should be undertaken, 

In every instance possible, addi- 
tional civilian experts should augment 


those already on hand to direct thel 


activities of the occupation divisions 
for reestablishing government and 
economic functions. These civilian 
technicians are desirable both for their 
highly specialized skills and knowledge 
in their respective fields and for the 
psychological effect of having civilians 
teaching democratic principles instead 
of military men. 

(5) The American Federation of 
Labor should station a number of quali- 
fied representatives in Germany and 
various other ,sections of occupied and 
unoccupied Europe to maintain liaison 
with German and free trade union lead- 
ers throughout Europe. 

German trade unionists re- 
spect the A. F. of L. and many 
look to it for leadership in the 
reconstruction of a democratic 
labor movement in their 
country. 

In proposing these recowm- 
mendations we are in no man- 
ner seeking clemency for the 
war crimes of Germany or the 
German people. The funde- 
mental demands of the Ger- 
man surrender terms will, and 
should, be carried out in detail. 

But the undeniable fact is 
that neither the German people 
nor Germany can or should be 
obliterated. Neither can Allied 
occupation forces continue to 
rule the nation forever. All the 
world must look forward t 
the day when Germany again 
will exist as a sovereign state. 
It is toward that day that the 
A. F. of L. mission is looking 
in sponsoring its recommenda- 
tions, which, it is believed, will 
hasten and facilitate the res 
toration of democratic govern 
ment—self-sufficient econom 
cally and politically—in Ger- 
many. 
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The Labor 
Injunction 


by 
JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


A. F. of L. General Counsel 


[The First of Three Articles] 


HIS discussion may well begin 

with an extract from the brief sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by counsel for the United 
Mine. Workers of America and John 
L. Lewis in the appeal from the un- 
precedented fine of three and one-half 
million dollars imposed for the alleged 
violation of a’ temporary restraining 
order issued against the Mine Workers 
and Mr. Lewis without any notice to 
them and without any opportunity 
given them to present their side of the 
case. Here is the extract: 

“It is fourteen years since the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act was enacted. To 
some, with memories that are all too 
short, ‘government by injunction’ has 
become merely an historical phrase, 
with academic significance only. They 
are woefully wrong. 

“It would, we earnestly submit, be 
a grievous mistake to restore the in- 
junction as a ‘weapon in American in- 
dustrial conflicts. It does not work. It 
neither mines coal, nor moves trains, 
nor makes clothing.’ 

“*As an adjuster of industrial .con- 
flict the injunction has been an utter 
failure. It has been used as a short- 
cut—but it has not cut anything, except 
to cut off labor from confidence in the 
rule of law and of the courts as its im- 
partial organs. No disinterested stu- 
dent of American industry, or of Amer- 
ican law, can have the slightest doubt 
that, beginning with the Debs case, the 
use of labor injunctions has predomi- 
nantly been a cumulative influence for 
discord in our national life.’” (The 
quoted language is that of Professor, 
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now Mr. Justice, Felix Frankfurter.) 

Add to Judge Goldsborough’s action 
the numerous proposals for legislation 
that would restore the labor injunc- 
tion—proposals that are now receiving 
the active and serious attention of Con- 
gress—and it becomes alarmingly ap- 
parent that too many persons in posi- 
tions of power and influence are igno- 
rant or pretend ignorance of one of the 
blackest pages in our history. That 
wall of ignorance or pretense of igno- 
rance must be pierced. 

A full knowledge of the origins, his- 
tory and revolting evils ef the labor in- 
junction may help avoid what must be 
called a national catastrophe should the 
labor injunction be revived. 

It is my purpose to make some con- 
tribution toward that knowledge by a 
series of three articles on the labor in- 
junction. The present article, which 
is the first, will, after a brief statement 
on the origins and theory of equity and 
jurisdiction, describe the widespread 
adoption of the labor injunction in the 





Before aroused Republican Congress halted infamous practice in °32, 
judges would oblige employer friends by issuing anti-union writs 


United States and its political reper- 
cussions which led to the enactment of 
the Clayton Act in 1914. The second 
article will take up the manner in 
which the hopes engendered by the 
Clayton Act and the mandates imposed 
by Congress were frustrated by an ob- 
stinate judiciary that persisted in exer- 
cising usurped powers. This culmi- 
nated in the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 
1932, the provisions and consequences 
of which will be the subject of the third 
article. 


Limitations of space preclude any 
extensive inquiry into the early origins 
of courts of equity and the remedy of 
injunctions devised and employed by 
those courts. For those who may de- 
sire that background, I highly com- 
mend the invaluable treatise on “The 
Labor Injunction” published by Mr. 
John P. Frey, president of the A. F. 
of L.’s Metal Trades Department. Here 
it will suffice to make but a few obser- 
vations on the early development of 
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In the Pullman strike of 1894 a drastic injunction was handed down which produced ‘storms of protest’ 


equity courts and their injunctions. 

Equity means, basically, justice. 
Courts of equity developed out of the 
need to do justice where the existing 
laws and the courts that enforced them 
were too narrow and inflexible to meet 
unusual situations. The theory was 
that the King was the fountainhead of 
all justice and hence persons who had 
been unfairly victimized by harsh or in- 
complete laws could always appeal to 
the King for a full vindication of their 
rights. Since the Lord High Chan- 
cellor was the keeper of the King’s 
conscience, it was he who naturally 
was assigned to perform that function. 
Accordingly, courts of equity have been 
variously known also as courts of 
chancery and courts of conscience. 

One of the remedies which courts of 
equity originated was the injunction— 
an order directed at some person, com- 
manding him, under pain of severe 
penalty that was fixed by the same 
court issuing the injunction, to refrain 
from pursuing a course of action that 
was injurious to the property of the 
person seeking equity relief. 

It was immediately recognized that 
the power thus posited in a court of 
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equity was susceptible of infinite abuse ; 
that under the pretext of doing justice 
an equity judge could perpetrate grave 
injustice. And so, from the very earliest 
times, rules were established which 
carefully and elaborately limited the in- 
stances where persons could seek 
equity relief and which also limited the 
nature of the relief that could be 
granted. For example, before a per- 
son could seek and obtain such relief 
it was incumbent upon him to show, 
among other things, that he himself had 
“clean hands”—that'is, that he was 
guiltless of any legal or moral wrong; 
that the defendant was unlawfully and 
irreparably damaging his property (by 
property was meant physical property 
and not such things as the right to en- 
gage in business or the right to future 
profits) and that there was no adequate 
remedy at law—that is, only the ex- 
traordinary processes of equity could 
grant him the relief to which justice 
and good conscience entitled him. 

I have emphasized, in the foregoing 
brief statement of the origins of equity 
and of the injunction, the elements of 
justice and conscience and I have em- 
phasized, too, the creation of safe- 


guards against the plain danger oi 
abuse of equity powers because the 
major point I desire to establish in this 
series of articles is that the labor in- 
junction, as developed and applied by 
the American courts, confounded the 
basic concepts of justice, became an 
unconscionable instrument of oppres- 
sion and was flagrantly abused by what 


‘became known as “lawless judges.” | 


shall show, to use the language of the 
outstanding scholars and writers on the 
labor injunction — Felix Frankfurter 
and Nathan Green—that “in. the arena 
of industrial controversies, the forms of 
equity give rise to inequity.” 

In no other industralized country 
the world has the labor injunction o 
anything resembling it ever assumed 
any significant proportions. If the i 
junction in labor disputes really was 
natural and logical extension of equity 
doctrine and practice, then the obvious 
place where it should have been fully 
developed would be England. That 1s 
so not only because England is the 
source of our-common law and equity 
jurisprudence but also because Eng: 
land was the first scene of the indus 
trial revolution, and it was there that 
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trade unionism and trade union meth- 
ods first began. The significant fact is, 
however, that the English authorities 
flatly and properly rejected the sug- 
gestion that equity had the right to 
intervene in labor disputes by injunc- 
tion. 

In the United States there were 
several isolated attempts, some of which 
were successful, to obtain labor injunc- 
tions in the decade between 1880 and 
1890. However, the first labor injunc- 
tion of national prominence was the one 
obtained in the famous Pullman strike 
of 1894 against Eugene Debs and his 
colleagues. For ignoring that injunc- 
tion Debs was found guilty of con- 
tempt of court and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for six months, and the 
judgment was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1895. 

So drastic was the scope of that in- 
junction and so dramatically effective 
as a means of breaking strikes and de- 
priving the workers of their elemental 
rights that reactionary employers and 


‘their judicial friends at once seized 


upon it as the perfect means of achiev- 
ing their anti-labor designs. Organized 
labor, on the other hand, together with 
the great majority of Americans to 
whom justice and fairplay were vital 
and cherished possessions, immediately 
recognized the labor injunction as 
among the most formidable threats to 
American democracy. 

The enormous power exercised by 
the courts in the Debs case was pithily 
put by Debs when he said: 

“The ranks were broken and the 
strike was broken up—not by the Army 
and not by any other power but simply 
and solely by the action of the United 
States courts in restraining us from 
discharging our duties as officers and 
representatives of the employes.” 

The public reaction to the Debs ‘in- 
junction was indignant and intense. 
Two days after its issuance the New 
York World, on July 4, 1894, said of 
the Debs injunction: 

“So outrageous a stretch of federal 
power was not attempted during the 
Civil War when, amid the tumult of 
arms, laws were silent.” 

And on the following day the New 
York Times characterized it as a “Gat- 
ling gun on paper” and as a “veritable 
dragnet in the matter of legal verbiage, 
one of these peculiar instruments that 
punishes an individual for doing a cer- 
tain thing and is equally merciless if he 
does not do it, so it is difficult to un- 
derstand how the strikers can maintain 
their present policy and at the same 
time evade its operation or escape its 
influence.” 

An eminent historian described the 
Debs injunction as follows : 

“For thoroughness and completeness, 
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this writ left nothing to be desired. It 
was an ingenius weapon whose ter- 
rible potentialities in the hands of a 
determined judiciary were soon re- 
vealed, to the amazement and anger of 
labor.” 


As pointed out by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis in one of his great dissenting 
opinions (Truax versus Corrigan), the 
“storms of protest,” in which many 
“thoughtful lawyers joined,” were pri- 
marily addressed to the perversion of 
an equitable remedy in a manner that 
“endangered the personal liberty of 
wage-earners.” 

The mass clamor raised against the 
labor injunction quickly found political 
expression. At the very next conven- 
tion of the Democratic Party, in 1896, 
“government by injunction” was 
adopted as a rallying campaign slogan 
wherewith the labor injunction was de- 
cried as a “highly dangerous form of 
oppression.” By 1908 the Republican 
Party, too, officially attacked the labor 
injunction in its platform. 

Despite the commitments of the two 
major political parties to terminate the 
abuse of the labor injunction, despite 
the public statements of the chief execu- 
tives of the federal government and of 
the leading industrial states, and despite 
the urgent demands of a clear majority 
of the citizenry of the country, the 
power of anti-labor employers was so 
deeply entrenched‘as to enable them to 
resist any change for approximately 
twenty years. 

At long last, in 1914, Congress 
enacted the Clayton Act, Section 20 of 
which provided : 

No restraining order or injunction shall 
be granted by any court of the United 
States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in 
any case between an employer and employe, 
or between employers and employes, or 
between employes, or between persons em- 
ployed and persons seeking employment, 
involving, or growing out of, a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment, 
unless necessary to prevent irreparable in- 
jury to property, or to a property right, 
of the party making the application, for 
which injury there is no adequate remedy 
at law, and such property or property right 
must be described with particularity in the 


‘ application, which must be in writing and 


sworn to by the applicant or by his agent 
or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunc- 
tion shall prohibit any person or persons, 


whether singly or in concert, from termi- * 


nating any relation of employment, or from 
ceasing to perform any work or labor, or 
from recommending, -advising or persuad- 
ing others by peaceful means so to do; or 
from attending at any place where any such 
person or persons may lawfully be, for the 
purpose of peacefully obtaining or com- 
municating information, or from peacefully 
persuading any person to work or to ab-' 
stain from working; or from ceasing to 
patronize or to employ any party to such 
dispute, or from recommending, advising 
or persuading others by peaceful and law- 
ful means so to do; or from paying or giv- 
ing to, or withholding from, any person 
engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits 
or other moneys or things of value; or 


from peaceably assembling in a lawful man- 
ner and for lawful purposes; or from doing 
any act or thing which might lawfully be 
done in the absence of such dispute by any 
party thereto; nor shall any of the acts 
specified in this paragraph be considered or 
held to be violations of any law of the 
United States. 

In signing the Clayton Act, President 
Woodrow Wilson truly declared that it 
was “a veritable emancipation of the 
working men of America.” Section 20 
meant—at least so everybody thought 
—that the federal courts would no 
longer serve as a lawless, strikebreak- 
ing adjunct of corporate wealth; that 
members and leaders of organized labor 
would no longer be treated as pariahs 
who alone in America were subjected 
to star chamber procedures ; that when 
employers charged their employes with 
unlawful acts they would have to prove 
their charges in open court at public 
hearings, with the defendants having 
the right to argue the legality of their 
action, to produce their own witnesses 
and to cross-examine adverse wit- 
nesses. 

Small wonder, in the face of the clear 
intention and the plain language of 
Section 20 of the Clayton Act, that 
Samuel Gompers hailed it as “the in- 
dustrial Magna Charta upon which the 
working people will rear their construc- 
tion of industrial freedom.” But this 
elation, entirely justified though it was, 
was premature. 

Tyrannical power was not that easily 
dissipated. Twenty years proved not 
enough. The people, through Con- 
gress, had spoken their determination 
to end “government by injunction.” 
But Congress was not to have the last 
word—at least not then. 

We shall see how, with incredible 
audacity, the courts brushed aside the 
mandate of Congress and continued— 
even increased—the abuse of power 
and how this was done under the pre- 
text of doing equity, of dispensing 
justice! 

TO BE CONTINUED 


DO YOU KNOW SPANISH! 


The American Federation of 
Labor has received a number of 
letters from workers in Latin 
American countries who are inter- 
ested in corresponding with mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. 

Do you know a little Spanish? 
Would you like to make friends 
with workers in your own field or a 
similar one in Mexico, Venezuela, 
Chile or some other Latin Ameri- 
can republic? 

If you want to learn about wages, 
working conditions, the develop- 
ment of trade unions and the way 
of life in the Southern countries, 
here is a grand opportunity. For 
full information, write to the 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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UMEROUS articles in the daily 
press and in weekly and monthly 
journals indicate thatthe entire nation 
is becoming alarmed because of the 
critical. situation facing the public 
schools of the United States. 

The Chicago convention of the 
American Federation of Labor last 
October adopted an emphatic state- 
ment recommending immediate action 
on the part of all affiliated unions— 
representing more than 7,000,000 mem- 
bers—-to assist in saving the schools. 
The convention stated in part: 

Year after year during the last decade 
the American Federation of Labor has been 
concerned with crisis after crisis facing the 
schools until this year in 1946 we face a 
situation which requires immediate and 
drastic action. A crippled, struggling pub- 
lic school system is contrary to everything 
for which the American Federation of 
Labor has stood over the years. The eco- 
nomic depression of the 1930s and World 
War II have demonstrated that in peace or 
in war, in adversity or in. prosperity, a 
sound educational system is indispensable 
in a democratic society 

Why is it that in the United States—the 
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By IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Teachers 


richest nation in the world, a land over- 
flowing with milk and honey—the work of 
training the nation’s children is constantly 
hampered by crises which today have 
mounted to tragic and alarming propor- 
tions ? 

Why is it that a profession which should 
attract the most capable and _ best-suited 
students of the nation is being avoided al- 
most to a degree of depletion? 

Why is it that thousands of classrooms 
have no teachers at all and thousands of 
untrained and unqualified persons are act- 
ing as teachers at this time of peak pros- 
perity in the nation’s history? 

Before remedial action can be taken 
to solve the school crisis the basic 
cause of the difficulty must be deter- 
mined. To those experienced in the 
affairs of organized labor it will be no 
surprise to learn that the basic trouble 
may be described in two familiar 
words—-“company unionism.” 

For more than three-quarters of a 
century, teachers have been organized 
loosely in local, state and national non- 
union associations. The great ma- 
jority of these organizations, although 
supported by dues paid by classroom 








teachers, are controlled by the adminis- 
trators who, as the employers, have 
the power to hire and fire teachers. 
The classroom teachers who do the 
actual work of teaching have taxation 
with only token representation. 

The million teachers of the nation 
constitute the only. large body of work- 
ers whose organizations are controlled 
largely by the employers. In hundreds 
of cities and towns the superintendents 
who hire and fire the teachers and 
determine their salaries are the key 
men in the teachers’ organization which 
are supposed to protect the civil rights 
of the teachers. Many of the adminis- 
trators who control the teachers’ or- 
ganizations are deeply involved in local 
politics and many of them have been 
imported by chambers of commerce. 
taxpayers’ leagues or other organized 
business groups. for the specific purpose 
of keeping teachers’ salaries down. 

Teachers have been led to believe 
that the company-union organizations 
are “professional,” although they do 
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not possess the power to do things 
which a professional organization 
should do. Actually there are few non- 
union teachers’ associations in the 
United States which can rightfully lay 
claim to professionalism, since they are 
hopelessly ineffective in providing bet- 
ter educational facilities for children 
and proper working conditions for 
teachers. : 

Teachers’ associations have operated 
much like those forms of student gov- 
ernment in which the students are led 
to think they are governing themselves 
but are being tactfully persuaded to 
adopt measures handed down by their 
superiors. One noted educator has 
defined teachers’ associations as 
“groups of teachers banded together 
professionally to send flowers in case 
one of them should die.” 

The low professional status of teach- 
ing resulting from the ineffectiveness 
of these self-styled professional organi- 
zations, which are actually camouflaged 
company unions, is the primary cause 
of the crisis facing the schools today. 

The last two conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
pointed out that the exodus of teach- 
ers from the profession can be solved 
only by better salaries for teachers. 
During the period of World War II 
the average pay for teachers was only 
a little more than half the wages of 
skilled workers in war industries. In 
1944 a committee of Congress esti- 
mated that the average wage of public 
school teachers during the 1943-44 
school year was about $32 per week, 
with take-home pay of only about $25 
per week. This disgraceful situation 
has existed largely because the great 
majority of the teachers who belong to 
any Organization at all are members of 
company unions controlled by the em- 
ployer. : 

In most of the forty-eight states 
teachers are organized in non-union 
state teachers’ associations. These state 
organizations generally are divided into 
district associations. In various ways 
pressure is placed on teachers by super- 
intendents and principals to compel 
them to join these organizations. In 
many states schools are dismissed for 
one or two days so teachers can attend 
conventions of these non-union asso- 
ciations. Teachers are admitted to the 
meetings by their non-union cards and 
lose pay for one or two days if they 
fail to attend. Thus, in effect, the 
administrators (who are the employ- 
ers) say to the teachers: 

“Join the company union or you will 
lose a day’s pay.” 

While this article was being written 
a letter was received from the officers 
of a new teachers’ union in one of the 
largest Eastern cities requesting assist- 
ance in handling “an existing situation 
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in which principals and headmasters 
are applying pressure to teachers to 
force membership in a company union.” 
Significantly, an especially chaotic con- 
dition exists in the public schools of 
this city, where there have been strong 
company unions for many years. 

In many states teachers are given 
credit toward their teaching certificates 
for- belonging to company unions. It is 
unbelievable but nevertheless quite true 
that in many states the state depart- 
ments.of education, which are public 
governmental agencies, promote com- 
pany unionism by giving credit toward 
teaching certificates for membership in 
non-union teachers’ associations and by 
denying similar credit for membership 
in the teachers’ union. 

In some cities the application forms 
on which teachers apply for positions 
contain questions as to whether the 
applicant belongs to the company 
unions. The implication is that the 
applicant had better belong if he or she 
expects to be appointed. 

The state and district company 
unions of teachers are loosely affiliated 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion, which for more than three-quar- 
ters of a century has advocated “inde- 
pendent associations” for teachers and 
vigorously fought organization of 
teachers in bonafide unions affiliated 
with and supported by the labor move- 
ment. Following World War I, N.E.A. 
affiliates joined in the nationwide anti- 
labor drive and carried on a campaign 
from coast to coast in an attempt to 
stop the growth of the A. F. of T. 

The tragic conditions facing the 
schools today, the low professional 
status of teaching, the ex- 
odus of teachers from the 
profession and the fact 
that very few young per- 
sons are preparing them- 
selves for the profession 
are graphic as well as 
tragic evidence of the com- 
plete failure of independ- 
ent associations to provide 
for the professional inter- 
ests of teachers. While 
battling against the organ- F 
ization of teachers into | © 
bonafide unions, the non- 
union associations have 
failed to battle for education and for 
the rights of teachers. 

For many years the N.E.A. and its 
affiliates declared that it was “unpro- 
fessional” for teachers to demand 
higher salaries and that the teachers 
would receive adequate pay if they 
would just do a good job of teaching. 
The N.E.A. philosophy set forth pro- 
fessionalism as teaching for the love 
of the work and a spirit of missionary 
devotion on the part of teachers. In 
1928 the N.E.A. convention rejected 











a resolution condemning yellow-dog 
contracts for teachers. 

During the economic depression of 
the 1930s, N.E.A. groups sponsored a 
program of having teachers work with- 
out pay for a month or more to save 
taxes—despite the fact that expendi- 
tures for luxuries were many times 
greater than the salaries paid to teach- 
ers. Thus teachers’ organizations 
which claimed to be professional were 
actually working for lower salaries for 
teachers and more money for luxuries. 

These namby-pamby attitudes on the 
part of the independent associations 
have resulted not only in such low 
professional standards that teachers are 
flocking from the profession but also 
in grossly inadequate educational facili- 
ties for the children in the schools. 

Alarmed by the rapid development 
of bonafide teachers’ unions throughout 
the nation, the N.E.A. has recently 
adopted a policy of attempting to stop 
the unionization of teachers by “out- 
unionizing the union.” Following the 
advice of the group of psychologists 
who advocate, “Assume a virtue if you 
have it not,” the N.E.A. has suddenly 
assumed the trappings and terminology 
of the labor movement. 

Non-union associations have sud- 
denly become “locals” and a “Hand- 
book for Locals” has recently been 
published. Such terms as “bargain- 
ing,” “negotiations” and “no contract, 
no work” have recently become promi- 
nent in the vocabulary of the N.E.A. 
groups. An attempt is being made to 
reorganize the national structure of the 
N.E.A. along almost exactly the same 

lines as the A. F. of T. is 
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This paradoxical policy 
of attempting to masquer- 
ade as unions while at the 
same time vigorously op- 
posing unions for teachers 
can accomplish little other 
than to deepen the com- 
pany union complexion of 
the N.E.A. affiliates. To 
mix the metaphor, it takes 
a real man in the cornfield 
rather than a scarecrow to 
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In 1940 the American 
Federation of Labor’s national Com- 
mittee on Education issued a five-point 
program of educational goals toward 
which all affiliated bodies should work 
during the war period. This program 
advocated (1) adequate enforcement of 
school law, (2) careful control of child 
labor, (3) adequate salaries, retirement 
and tenure of office for teachers, (4) re- 
duction of class size so no class would 
exceed twenty-five and (5) adult edu- 
cation for the people of the nation in the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Had the 
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great majority of the teachers of the 
nation been organized in strong, active 
unions so this program could have been 
carried out in full, the serious crisis 
facing the schools today would never 
have developed. 

Just as company unions were largely 
responsible for the deplorable working 
conditions in the public schools which 
have driven thousands of teachers from 
the profession and discouraged young 
persons from entering the profession, 
so organization of bonafide teachers’ 
unions affiliated with organized labor 


is the logical solution of the crisis. The 
very security of the nation will depend 
to a large extent upon whether or not 
the company unions among teachers are 
replaced by genuine unions controlled 
by the teachers themselves and possess- 
ing sufficient power to make teaching a 
profession which will attract and hold 
the most competent personnel. 

A hopeful sign on the educational 
horizon is the fact that teachers in 
nearly four hundred cities and towns 
from coast to coast have organized 


A. F. of T. locals and affiliated with 


organized labor. In a little more than 
a decade the membership of the A. F. 
of T. has multiplied five times, despite 
the difficulties involved in organizing 
white-collar workers and despite des- 
perate efforts of administrator-domi- 
nated organizations to stop its growth. 

The A. F. of T. is one of the most 
rapidly growing unions of white-collar 
workers in the world today. The prin- 
cipal reason for this growth is that or- 
ganization in the A. F. of T. gives to 
teachers real—rather than fictitious— 
professional strength.. 


The President’s Economic Report 


A. F. of L.’s Past Contentions Are Fully Borne Out 
By GEORGE T. BROWN* 


HE first legally required submis- 

sion of a formal economic report 
on the state of the nation by a Presi- 
dent of the United States occurred on 
. January 8, when President Truman 
placed before Congress the economic 
report called for by the Employment 
Act of 1946. The purpose of the re- 
port is to provide Congress with suffi- 
cient knowledge of the economic facts 
of the nation’s life to maintain employ- 
ment and avoid unemployment. 

The selection of professional econ- 
omists to form a Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President, the endorse- 
ment of the report by the President, his 
Cabinet members and the heads of in- 
dependent government agencies, and 
the formal presentation of the report 
to Congress are evidence enough that 
this document is in the “blue ribbon” 
class of federal reports. 

Actually, when all the fanfare has 
quieted and the report is read, the fact 
remains that the subject under consid- 
eration is a topic about which you and 
I know something—that part of our 
daily lives devoted to getting a living. 
Indeed, a careful reading of this first 
economic report of the President yields 
many facts which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has stated before. 

The opening pages of the report are 
devoted to a review of employment, 
production and purchasing power in 
1946. The well-known fact that it was 
not difficult to get a job in 1946 is 
formally presented in the statement that 
unemployment was as close to zero as it 
could be. Two million people who 
wished to work were unemployed. 
More than sixty million were employed. 
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In fact, never before in the history of 
the nation did so many civilians have 
jobs. 

Contrary to political propaganda, this 
labor force of more than 60,000,000 
persons was really producing. After 
allowing for the increased number of 
workers employed, the fact still re- 
mains true that production in 1946 far 
exceeded that for any previous peace- 
time year. This record was made de- 
spite bottlenecks, shortages of materi- 
als, labor-management disputes and 
other reconversion difficulties. The 
statement is made in the President’s 
economic report that the American 
people “were supplied with more goods 
and services than ever before.” 

These facts about production cer- 
tainly disprove the idea that “crippling 
strikes” reduced production to the 
point where there were wholesale 
shortages of goods and services. These 
facts certainly indicate that organized 
labor as a whole was not jeopardizing 
production. No peacetime production 
records could have been set in 1946 
unless the vast majority of organized 
workers successfully bargained with 
their employers and stayed on the job. 
That is precisely what happened in 
1946 despite the number of stoppages. 

The number of stoppages was large 
if a comparison is made with wartime 
stoppages. But during the war organ- 
ized workers made—and kept—their 
no-strike pledge. Also, the number of 
stoppages was large in 1946 when con- 





* Mr. Brown is the economist of the United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada. 
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trasted to prewar years. But in those 
peacetime years there were no conver- 
sion problems. A fairer comparison 
could be made relatively with other 
postwar conversion periods. 

Only perfectionists and politicians 
can discount the production record of 
the organized American worker in 
1946. Exceptions can be named, of 
course, but they establish the general 
rule. 


Key Role of Purchasing Power 

The review of purchasing power in 
1946 in the report notes that ‘when 
people stop buying, business stops pro- 
ducing and employment drops.” The 
fact is recognized aiso that purchasing 
power has three sources—cash income, 
use of savings and use of credit in rela- 
tion to prices. When prices go up, 
the buying power of each dollar goes 
down. As long as prices are rising, 
therefore, wage-earners must get more 
dollars to maintain their purchasing 
power or to increase it. These facts 
should be kept in mind when reading 
the following paragraphs in the Presi- 
dent’s report: 
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The rise in prices that occurred in the 
latter half of 1946 greatly reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the current incomes re- 
ceived by the large majority of people. 

It is true that some groups in the popu- 
lation received increases in income that for 
them balanced or more than balanced the 
rise in prices. But the large mass of con- 
sumers did not enjoy suth offsets. How to 
effect a mutual adjustment of incomes and 
prices which will provide purchasing power 
adequate to sustained maximum production 
in the years ahead thus becomes a central 
problem for private enterprise and gov- 
ernment. 

Here then, at long last, is an official 
statement of the Executive branch of 
the federal government that admits the 
facts presented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor concerning wages and 
prices. Here then is a statement of 
fact which might convince the critics 
of organized labor that strikes are not 
regarded by workers as opportunities 
to get an unpaid vacation. Finally, 
here is a statement which explains a 
principal cause of the so-called “wave 


of strikes.” 


Price-Wage-Profit Relationship 


The report states that purchasing 
power—and production, too—depends 
upon the relationship between prices, 
wages and profits. With regard to 
prices, the statement is made that “on 
the whole” prices. were kept in check 
during the war and immediately there- 
after. Also the statement is made that 
from V-J Day to the middle of 1946, 
a period of roughly one year, retail 
prices increased only 3 per cent on the 
average, though’ some items increased 
considerably more. But from June, 
1946, to December, 1946—a six-month 
period—the consumer price index in- 
creased 15 per cent, five times the pre- 
vious recorded rise in but one-half the 
time! When price controls were 
dropped as unworkable, prices rose 
sharply and the buying power of each 
dollar nosedived just as rapidly. 

But the number of dollars in wage 
envelopes did not increase proportion- 
ately. Quite the contrary, according 
to the report. 

The fact is stated that-between July, 
1945, and July, 1946, wage rates, as an 
average, increased 10 per cent. But 


® the number of dollars in a pay envelope 


did not increase by 10 per cent. In 
fact, “nearly half of this increase was 
offset by reductions of overtime, de- 
clines in piecework earnings and the 
shift of workers from higher-paid war- 
time to lower-paid peacetime jobs.” 

An estimate is made that average 
hourly earnings increased but 6 per 
cent. Furthermore, since July, 1946, 
price increases have outstripped in- 
creases in wages that have been ob- 
tained. The admitted result is that the 
fotal purchasing power of workers has 
fallen. The families of workingmen 
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can now buy /ess food, less clothes and 
less shelter than they could a year ago. 

Physical production in 1946 was 
high ; prices moved even higher. Where 
did the dollars go that would have 
maintained purchasing power? In its 
section on profits the report gives the 
answer : 

Business profits began to rise in many 
lines of non-durable goods and in most 
trades*and services soon after V-J Day. 
This rise reflected the increased volume of 
civilian sales. Price increases during the 
past year and removal of the excess-profits 
tax added still further to profits after taxes. 
In most of the soft goods and service lines, 
profits after taxes in the second quarter of 
1946 were ‘already above the levels of 1944 
and 1945. Further increases were reported 
for the third quarter. 

But profits have been extremely uneven 
as between industries. In many of the re- 
conversion industries, especially where vol- 
ume was slow in getting under way, profits 
at first were low and in many cases there 
were actual losses, many of which, how- 
ever, were alleviated by the carry-back pro- 
vision of the tax law. 


We should not infer that all industries or 
all firms in a given industry were operating 
at a highly profitable level or that none 
were incurring losses. We must also re- 
member that the purchasing power of the 
business dollar as well as the consumer 
dollar has been diminished by the price rise. 
Nevertheless, taking account of all of these 
considerations, it is plain that business in 
general is receiving exceptional profits. 

Some idea of what was meant by the 
last sentence was illustrated in the re- 
port by reference to a table prepared 
by the Department of Commerce. This 
table indicates that net corporate profits 
(available for stockholders) — hence, 
after taxes—are estimated to have been 
$12 billion in 1946. In no year during 
the war were profits higher than $9.9 
billion. In 1929 such profits were 
placed at $7.2 billion—and that was a 
“good” year historically. 

This picture of net profits is more 
interesting when the fact is known that 
profits increased in 1946 over 1945 by 
an estimated $3 billion, while the total 
payments in wages and salaries were 
decreasing. 


‘Unfavorable Factors’ 


The relationship between wages, 
prices and profits during 1946 is found 
by the President to be a cause for un- 
certainty during 1947. Listed as an un- 
favorable factor is the fact that “many 
groups of consumers suffered a larger 
drop in purchasing power in the latter 
halt of 1946 than is indicated by the 
trend in average per capita disposable 
income.” 

“The $46 weekly take-home pay of 
the average factory worker in October, 
1946, bought only about as much as the 
$35 he received in April, 1942,” the 
President stated in his report. 

Another unfavorable factor men- 
tioned in the report is the amount of 
savings held by wage-earners. Despite 


the propaganda of certain ‘groups, the 
fact remains that : 

In spite of the high rate of savings dur- 
ing the war, it is unsafe to. asstimé ‘that 
most American families still have enough 
savings in hand to supplement current in- 
come for any considerable length of time. 
Recent surveys indicate that 24 per cent of 
American families held no war bonds or 
bank accounts in 1945 and 29 per cent held 
less than $500 of savings in these forms. 
Available data point to the fact that past 
savings have been used to supplement cur- 
rent incomes during the past year [1946]. 
This statement should certainly ex- 

plode the comfortable belief that Amer- 
ican workers were fat geese waiting to 
be plucked by absurdly high prices. 
It also should end the dream that there 
is a guaranteed market for the ever- 
growing production rate. 

Thus, two sources of purchasing 
power out of a possible three form a 
questionable foundation for continuing 
prosperity; real wages are declining 
with dangerous rapidity and savings 
are practically non-existent for the typi- 
cal worker in 1947. There remains 
only one more source of purchasing 
poéwer—credit. 

When wage-earners are required to 
spend all the dollars they earn in order 
to live but still do not obtain a 1947 
standard of living, then business men 
and bankers. dangle credit before their 
eyes. Consumer credit is purchasing 
power which workers have not yet 
earned. In other words, wage-earners 
mortgage their future pay .envelopes. 
That this practice is occurring may be 
seen in the following quotation from 
the economic report : 

Another element in current trends is the 
rapid increase in installment and credit 
buying during recent ‘months. Consumer 
credit totaled almost a billion and a half 
dollars more in November, 1946, than in 
March [1946]. 

Just how sound and wise jis such 
mortgaging of future pay envelopes 
was also explained : 

But undue extension of deficit financing 
on the part of millions of American. families 
can gravely hurt our business system and 
lead in the end to deficit financing by the 
government. In the long run, consumers 
must rely on current incomes for purchas- 
ing power. 

This statement means that, when 
wage-earners exhaust their credit and 
are unable to pay, business enterprises 
fail. Then unemployment grows and 
the government must engage in deficit 
financing. Incidentally, “deficit financ- 
ing” is a polite form of describing relief 
rolls, WPAs, PWAs, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporations and the whole 
collection of government devices to bail 
out the economic system. 

Despite the objections of optimists, 
the future does not look rosy when 
viewed through the clear lenses of the 
facts presented in this economic report. 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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By FRIEDA S. MILLER, Director, Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor 


OMEN need jobs and jobs need 

women. These are important 
facts to be underscored in view of the 
16,500,000 women workers in our coun- 
try today. 

These facts were one of the signifi- 
cant factors in President Truman’s 
recommendations on effective use of 
the labor force as contained in his 
economic report to the Eightieth Con- 
gress. Women were cited’ as one of 
the groups against whom discrimina- 
tion in employment and wages must 
end. This practice, the President 
pointed out, “not only is repugnant to 
the principles of our democracy, but 
often creates artificial labor shortages 
in the midst of labor surplus.” 

In similar vein, Secretary Schwel- 
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lenbach at a recent Women’s Bureau 
conference with trade union women de- 
clared, “Now is the time to push for 
elimination of discrimination against 
women workers and to gain headway 
in improving their wages and working 
conditions.” 

Why are such pronouncements 
made? Because in some quarters the 
unfair and unsound tendency persists 
to challenge women’s right to, and 
even their need for, jobs. This is due 
largely to the fallacy still accepted by 
the unenlightened that women work 
for pin money—or “diamond pin 
money,” as one writer put it. 

Such misconception is based ‘on 
ignorance of the large volume of avail- 
able data documenting the fact that 


women work for the same reasons a 
men—to earn a living and to suppor 
dependents. Graphic evidence is a fe 
port of the Women’s Bureau, based on 
interviews with typical women workers 
in ten war production centers ™ 
1944-45. About three-fourths of them 
expected to continue to work after the 
war. Of these, eighty-four of every 1M 
said they would have to work to sup 
port themselves and in many instanets 
also to support dependents wholly o 
partially. An additional eight in every 
100 declared their need for a job t 
help buy a home, to be free of debt of 
to educate their children. Moreover. 
fifteen of every 100 women living im4 
family group were the sole wage-eatl 
ers for the family. 
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Over half the women living with 
their families contributed more than 
half their take-home pay to the house- 
hold expenses. A considerable propor- 
tion of the women living alone reported 
responsibility for dependents. In fact, 
many women workers, whether single, 
married or widowed, were found to 
have heavy financial obligations for 
dependents. 

Certainly war casualties—with the 
almost 300,000 servicemen who were 
killed and the thousands who were dis- 
abled—have increased women’s wage- 
earning responsibilities. The avowed 
inadequacy of pensions has become 
more serious due to the greatly in- 
creased cost of living, and constitutes 
a convincing reason why so many 
women in families of deceased or dis- 
abled veterans must still be wage- 
earners. They are concerned with 
keeping the family off relief and on a 
health and decency level. Another fac- 
tor is that with lessened marriage 
prospects for single women, the likeli- 
hood of their needing jobs is increased. 

Despite such facts and despite the 
millions of women in the prewar labor 
force, almost simultaneously with V-J 


Day, mutterings of “back to the home 
for women” began to be heard in some 
places. Thus a major concern of the 
Women’s Bureau in the past year and 
a half has been the safeguarding of 
women’s essential place in the postwar 
wage-earning world. 

As expected, several million women 
have voluntarily withdrawn from the 
labor market. Contrary to predictions, 
the amount of their unemployment has 
been unusually small, the number of 
unemployed women hovering around a 
half million for most months in 1946. 

Employment data, drawn from U.S. 
Employment Service reports on job 
openings for women, establish employ- 
ers’ need for woman labor for many 
kinds of work today. Certainly the 
present occupational setup for women 
varies greatly from the spectacular and 
abnormal wartime picture. A consid- 
erable postwar readjustment of women 
workers was an inevitable aftermath of 
their phenomenal shifting to meet the 
war emergency needs. 

The current status of women as to 
fields of employment is more akin to 
their prewar situation. However, there 
is definite indication of a somewhat 


greater use now than then of women’s 
skills in the newer fields into which 
many were drawn by the war. Rosie 
the Riveter and her co-workers, laid 
off after V-J Day, are being recalled 
here and there, to work on peacetime 
counterparts of their wartime jobs. 
Some reconverted plants swinging into 
full production are once again faced 
with male labor shortages. 

Data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on women in factory produc- 
tion attest to this trend. The total 
number of women factory workers rose 
from 2,250,000 in October, 1939, to 
4,750,000 four years later, but had de- 
clined by September, 1946, to 3,250,- 
000—or a million more than the pre- 
war figure. To be sure, the prepon- 
derance of women factory workers, as 
in 1939, is still found in the non- 
durable goods field—that is, almost 
2,500,000 women last September. But 
the number in the durable goods group, 
after increasing from 340,000 in 1939 
to the wartime peak of over 2,000,000, 
had settled down by September, 1946, 
to 787,000, or double the prewar 
number. 

A closeup view of several of the 


Most female workers, like those of the opposite sex in U.S., hold jobs for reasons of sheer economic necessit 
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heavy industries shows some signifi- 
cant developments. In transportation 
equipment (including ships and planes) 
the number of women in 1939, 1,800 
(or one per cent of the work force) 
had—after the meteoric rise to over a 
half million in the war—leveled off last 
fall to 28,000 (who were 6.3 per cent 
of all the workers). Shipbuilding 
appears to be now a generally closed 
chapter to women, but at least some 
aircraft plants are reported to be re- 
calling experienced women. The num- 
ber of women in the automobile fac- 
tories, in the iron and steel industry, 
and in the non-ferrous plants by Sep- 
tember, 1946, was twice as high in 
each of these branches as in 1939. 

To allay any fear or suspicion that 
women are taking men’s places, we can 
point to the fact that the high level of 
production now needed to make up for 
the war-wrought deficits in civilian 
goods requires a larger labor force than 
before the war. Furthermore, experi- 
ence has shown that there are certain 
jobs of a lighter and more delicate 
nature in the heavy industries, notably 
those requiring finger sensitivity and 
dexterity, to which women take more 
readily than men and at which they 
are more adept. 

A striking illustration of the use of 
women for such work is afforded by 
electrical machinery manufacture, 
which is characterized by the produc- 
tion of much small and intricate equip- 
ment. Before the war this branch em- 
ployed more women and a larger pro- 
portion in the work force than did any 
of the other heavy industries. This is 
still the case. Electrical machinery also 
shows at present a decided increase in 
its woman employment as compared 
with 1939. Last September’s total of 
207,000 was more than double the pre- 
war figure. 

Much more important in today’s 
balance sheet on women’s employment 
than these gains, which may or may 
not be permanent, are the consumer 
goods and service fields. Now as be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, the great majority 
of women workers are found there. 

All the non-durable goods industries, 
except tobacco, had more women pro- 
duction workers last fall than in 1939. 
Apparel tops the list, accounting for 
some 822,000 (or 77 per cent of all 
workers in this industry) as compared 
with 626,000 in 1939. Textiles and 
food follow, with their recent totals of 
564,000 and 329,000 women, respec- 
tively. 

Current overall figures on women in 
the service fields are not available. 
But, for example, in 1940 women con- 
stituted more than two-fifths of those 
who sold merchandise in shops and 
stores, about two-thirds of the workers 
who waited on the public in restau- 
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rants and hotels, nine-tenths of the 
telephone operators and of the house- 
hold employes. Women formed also 
three-fourths of the workers employed 
in the most common office occupations. 
Seventy-five per cent of the teachers 
and 98 per cent of the nurses were 
women. 

Certainly these service occupations 
all continue to give employment to 
large numbers of women. .And they 
probably hold out even greater promise 
for the future, due to envisaged needs 
and expansion in various directions. 

However, we have to face up to a 
challenging postwar trend (though of 
war origin) in both the consumer goods 
and service fields; namely, their diffi- 
culties in attracting women to available 
jobs. In city after city all across the 
country, openings in textile mills and 
garment factories, in laundries, stores 
and restaurants are going begging. 
Unmet needs for typists and stenog- 
raphers are reported in many com- 
munities. Shortages of teachers and 
nurses are widespread. 

Why is this? Not because women 
definitely dislike these types of work. 
Rather, the reputation of such occupa- 
tions for substandard pay and unsatis- 
factory conditions. ° 

The low rates proffered in many 
cases are obviously a deterrent. Even 
where wages are attractive, certain 
other drawbacks cause women to shy 
away. After the higher pay and excel- 
lent plant environment of many war- 
time establishments a number of 
women job seekers are hoping for 
employment more commensurate with 
that situation. Moreover, those whose 
experience has been lim- 





war wave of cutbacks. Though in 
desperate need of regular employment 
to take care of her child and sick hus. 
band, she tried in vain for five months 
to find a good job. Finally, she made 
a brief try in a garment factory where 
the pay was low, the work fatiguing 
and the conditions substandard. No 
more satisfactory was her next job, in 
a bottling factory, at wages less than 
half her wartime pay. 

She then transferred to a mail order 
house, where she felt driven by un- 
reasonable production demands.’ While 
there she was recalled, to her great 
satisfaction, by her former aircraft em. 
ployer for riveting work somewhat dif. 
ferent but with wages similar to her 
war job. 

Though this happy ending is not 
typical, the women’s experience be- 
tween her riveting jobs do illustrate 
various postwar readjustment prob- 
lems of many women workers, which 
challenge the placement, counseling 
and training facilities that should be 
available for their assistance. 

Indicative of the needed improve- 
ments in the big woman-employing 
power-laundry industry is a Women’s 
Bureau study, made since V-J Day, in 
258 such plants in thirty-eight citie 
and towns. At the same time the 
feasibility of good labor standards in 
this field was revealed by the practices 
of certain progressive employers it- 
cluded in the study. 

Women’s employment problems are 
part and parcel of the general labor 
problems and must be considered also 
in relation to family, community and 
national welfare. The effects of low 

wages, long hours, insati- 





ited to war industries have 
special difficulty in finding 
suitable work. All of these 
factors are responsible for 
the prevailing tendency to 
“shop around” for jobs. 

However, not all the dis- 
placed women can afford 
to look around indefinitely. 
This has been shown by a 
Women’s Bureau follow- 
up survey in Baltimore 
inquiring into what has 
become of women who 
worked in that city’s war 
plants. More or less typi- 
cal are two women who as shipyard 
workers earned over $60 for a 48-hour 
week, but who are now employed in a 
department store and a public utility 
company for $22 and $26, respectively, 
for 40 hours a week. 

The story is different for an aircraft 
riveter, recruited during the war from 
West Virginia by a Baltimore firm. 
Despite her proficiency in this first job, 
at which she earned well over $40 a 
week, she was caught in the after-the- 





tary and unsafe work 
places for women are far- 
reaching. 

Such weak spots in the 
industrial setup have al- 
ways been of primary con- 
cern to the Women’s Bu- 
reau and have been given 
special consideration in its 
postwar program. The 
determination of women 
workers in organized labor 
circles to help with such 
industrial housecleaning 
and rebuilding has been 





evidenced at the Bureau's J 


conferences in the past year with its 
Labor Advisory Committee and other 
outstanding women trade unionists. 
Envisaged objectives call for both 
state and federal action in 1947 to 
improve and to extend minimum wagt 
and equal pay legislation. In view 0 


the legislative sessions in forty-four 
states, the coming months afford con- 
siderable opportunity for such efforts 
to be made in a number of states for 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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NO PAIR! 


Portal-to-Portal Suits 


Violate a Basic Principle 


N reaching a decision on the ques- 
tion of suing employers for so-called 
“portal-to-portal” back wages, the 
Executive Council of the Metal Trades 
Department was governed by one basic 
consideration—its faith in and loyalty 
to collective bargaining. 

It is through collective bargaining 
that our trade unions, in negotiations 
with employers around the conference 
table, are able to reach acceptable 
agreements covering the terms of em- 
ployment and the conditions of labor. 
Without such mutual agreements there 
could be no satisfactory or stabilizing 
industrial relations ; chaos would exist. 

The value of collective industrial 
agreements to both labor and manage- 
ment is similar to government by law 
through the people’s duly. elected rep- 
resentatives ; in fact, and not in theory, 
it is self-government by labor and 
management. 

When labor and management enter 
into negotiated agreements, the integ- 
rity of both are involved. Unless such 
agreements can be depended upon by 
both parties, collective bargaining can- 
not be successfully continued. 

The international unions which com- 
prise the Metal Trades Department 
have practiced collective bargaining 
with employers from the beginning. It 
has been their definite policy to 
Strengthen collective bargaining in 
every way possible, to benefit their 
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membership and to retain the employ- 
ers’ confidence in this method of regu- 
lating industrial relationships. 

Throughout the nation, the interna- 
tional unions have negotiated many 
thousands of these agreements with 
employers in the metal-working indus- 
tries, which are now in effect. When 
these agreements were negotiated there 
was a free, open and above-board pres- 
entation of all the conditions which the 
unions desired to have incorporated, 
including the wage rates, overtime 
rates, classifications and all other items 
affecting wages. 

When these agreements had been 
negotiated and signed, they specifically 
expressed what the employers were 
willing to pay in the field of wages and 
what trade unionists were willing to 
accept for the period covered by these 
agreements. 

In the application of all terms and 
provisions of agreements during their 
life, the question of each party’s good 
faith and integrity is involved. With- 
out this good faith and integrity, col- 
lective bargaining would be of little, if 
any, value to either labor or manage- 
ment. 

When an agreement is entered into, 
the employer knows what his labor 
costs will be, so far as wages are in- 
volved, for the period of the agreement. 
Trade unionists under the agreement 
pledge themselves not to introduce new 




















questions of wages during the life of 
the agreement, unless the agreement 
specifically contains a provision for the 
reopening of the agreement for this 
purpose during the period of its exist- 
ence. 

To inject now the question of back 
pay for portal-to-portal time would be 
an admission that when wage agree- 
ments were signed by trade union rep- 
resentatives, they had been insincere 
during the negotiations and had held 
mental reservations which they were 
unwilling to discuss with employers 
while seated at the conference table. 

Our trade union movement has no 
assets more valuable than its agree- 
ments with employers and the integrity 
which is involved. 

There is nothing to prevent the dis- 
cussion of portal-to-portal pay when 
existing agreements with employers are 
negotiated and the inclusion of this 
form of payment in the new agree- 
ments. But as to existing agreements 
with employers, many of them entered 
into with the same corporation for a 
generation or more, the Executive 
Council of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment has definitely recommended that 
existing collective bargaining agree- 
ments must not be dishonored by now 
entering into legal suits to secure a 
form of wages which were not provided 
for when the existing agreements were 
negotiated. 
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The Case AGAINST 
PULSORY 


RATION 


com 


N THE flood of restrictive labor 

legislation choking the hopper of 
the present Congress, there are a num- 
ber of bills providing for compulsory 
arbitration in various forms. 

Some bills propose compulsory arbi- 
tration in “public utilities,” as do the 
measures advocated by Senator Fergu- 
son of Michigan and Representative 
Miller of Nebraska. The bill offered 
by Representative Smith of Maine 
would try to settle labor-management 
disputes by first resorting to govern- 
ment seizure of the plant and then sub- 
jecting the parties to compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

Omnibus bills, such as the Ball- 
Taft-Smith bill on the Senate side and 
the new version of the Case bill, pressed 
by Congressman Case of South Dakota, 
on the House side, also heavily rely on 
compulsory arbitration. 


Five Identical House Bills 

But perhaps more noteworthy for 
our purpose than the others are the 
five identical bills offered in the House 
by Congressmen Auchincloss of New 
Jersey, Case of New Jersey, Hale of 
Maine, Haselton of Massachusetts and 
Herter of Massachusetts. These five 
bills would authorize the President to 
proclaim that a public emergency exists 
or is threatened because of a labor dis- 
pute and to issue an order prohibiting 
any lockout, strike or other work stop- 
page and requiring the parties to sub- 
mit to compulsory arbitration. 

The ACHHH bill deserves special 
attention because it couches the law of 
restraint and compulsion in language 
as plausible as the authors could frame. 
Avoiding the even more treacherous 
ground of what does and does not con- 
stitute a public utility, the bill is lim- 
ited to industrial disputes in interstate 
commerce and those where the Presi- 
dent finds that a public emergency ex- 
ists and the public health and safety are 
endangered. 

While the little-noticed Auchincloss- 
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ARBIT 





By BORIS SHISHKIN 








A. F. of L. Economist 


Case-Hale-Haselton-Herter bill should 
be of special concern to those who op- 
pose compulsion, the way the wide va- 
riety of compulsory arbitration pro- 
posals can best be met is by helping 
every employer, every worker and 
every citizen understand just what is 
involved in compulsory arbitration. To 
explain the background of compulsory 
arbitration and briefly state the case 
against it is the purpose of this article. 

What is arbitration? The term “ar- 
bitration” is derived from Roman law. 
It applies to an arrangement in which 
two parties to a dispute submit their 
differences to one or more selected per- 
sons who, after affording each party an 
opportunity to be heard, pronounce 
their judgment on the matters at issue. 

In voluntary arbitration the parties 
agree in advance (1) on the questions 
to be submitted to arbitration, (2) on 
the choice of arbitrators or the pro- 
cedure for selecting the arbitrator, and 
(3) on advance acceptance of the award 
as final and binding upon both parties. 
Under this procedure the power of the 
arbitrator is derived solely from the 
advance consent of the parties con- 
cerned. Since the arbitrator’s award 
in a voluntary submission rests upon 
the agreement of the parties to submit 
to the award, the arbitrator’s judgment 
has the same force as a contractual 
agreement. 

It is significant that the word “com- 
promise” originally meant “mutual 
promise” and referred to a mutual 
agreement to abide by a decision. This 
Latin meaning of the term has been 
retained in modern law. In France, 
for example, the very act of submission 
to arbitration is called compromis to 
this day. It is clear, then, that arbi- 
tration has always implied a decision 
which reconciles the differences and 


that it has meant the search by the two 
parties for the means of determining 
a middle ground between their differ- 
ences. To this extent the judicial func- 
tion of the arbitrator is therefore lim- 
ited. The arbitrator acts not only as 
a judge but also as an indirect agent 
of the two parties in dispute. Con- 
sequently, the arbitrator’s award must 
properly fall somewhere between the 
unreconciled points maintained by the 
two parties and must not stray beyond 
the area of disagreement. 

The deeper we probe the nature of 
arbitration, the clearer it becomes that 
“compulsory arbitration” is a contradic- 
tion of terms. Arbitration implies the 
voluntary action of two parties of di- 
verse interests, submitting to adjudi- 
cation the question in dispute between 
them. It represents the conscious will 
of the parties. It carries with it the 
willing acceptance by each party of its 
responsibility for the consequences. 

Compulsion can force the parties to 
submit to a procedure. It may tempo- 
rarily force an unwilling acceptance of 
the results. But forced obedience gen- 
erates resistance. It is therefore a 
source of further conflict. And, above 
all, obedience exacted by compulsion 
can never be a substitute for agree- 
ment. 

But, it may be argued on the other 
side, what about obedience to a de- 
cision of a court of law? Will not the 
proposed compulsory arbitration tribu- 
nals serve the purpose of labor courts? 
Should not employers and unions abide 
by the decisions of such courts? 

The answer is that courts of law en- 
joy no blanket grant of power, such as 
the proposed labor courts would have. 
They are what their name implies— 
courts of Jaw. In a democracy the 
basic law rests with the people. The 
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framework of that law the people have 
laid down in their Constitution, which 
the people alone can amend, Through 
the Constitution the people have grant- 
ed limited powers to Congress to enact 
new laws, to the Executive to admin- 
ister them and to the courts to interpret 
the laws and to hold them inviolate. 
The powers not expressly granted to 
the federal government are reserved to 
the states or to the people. 

A judge in a court of law cannot do 
more or less than follow the standards 
and apply the rules set by a federal or 
state statute, or follow the rules of 
equity in common law. A court of law 
decides each case on the basis of the 
principle of law which controls the par- 
ticular set of facts before it. 

In contrast, a labor court would have 
no body of laws to guide it. What 
standard would govern the amount of 
wages to be paid each employe? What 
standard would control the set of shop 
rules to govern the rights and duties 
of the employer and his employes? Are 
we prepared or even willing to enact 
legislation governing in every detail 
wages, hours, working conditions, 
grievance procedures and seniority 
rules in every mine, factory, shop and 
store in the country? Are we ready 
to replace collective bargaining with 
litigation? Of course not. 

We neither want to nor can we write 
a voluminous code of laws establishing 
detailed standards to guide the judge 
in writing the terms of a labor contract. 
And having no laws to apply to dis- 
putes over the terms of such contracts, 
the judge sitting in a labor court can 
do nothing else but decide in accord- 
ance with his own prejudices, predilec- 
tions and personal conception of fair- 
ness and justice. 

The judge in a labor court would 
write the law himself. He would then 
determine, in the light of his own stand- 
ard, what the rights and duties of em- 
ployers and wage-earners ought to be. 
He would rule what wages should be 
paid and what hours worked. Such a 
system would violate every rudiment of 
justice. It would amount to arbitrary 
imposition of the capricious will of a 
few men upon the will of employers 
and employes. 

Sut, the other side will ask, what 
about arbitration between nations? If, 
in the resolve to maintain the peace of 
the world, whole nations are willing to 
submit to arbitration, why not employ- 
ers and unions? Is industrial peace 
any more complex than international 
peace? 

_The answer is that international ar- 
bitration is voluntary. International 
disputes are submitted to arbitration 
only pursuant to treaties, agreements 
or understandings between nations, or 
pursuant to a convention or agreement 
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among a number of nations to submit 
certain territorial disputes or property 
claims to arbitration. Moreover, inter- 
national arbitration is always based on 
the understanding that the judgment 
will be in accordance with international 
law—the law by which civilized na- 
tions have agreed to be bound—wher- 
ever such law is applicable. 

Nor are international arbitration 
awards enforceable beyond the agree- 
ment of the parties to abide by them. 
The obligation to honor the award rests 
on the good faith of the nations con- 
cerned. If the arbitrator has not acted 
in good faith, or has exceeded his au- 
thority beyond the agreement of the 
parties, the international award is likely 
to be ignored. 

In 1831 the King of the Netherlands 
was asked to arbitrate the northeastern 
boundary of the state of Maine. The 
available maps proved imperfect and 
the King directed a new survey. When 
the award was made, the United States 
repudiated it on the ground that the 
arbitrator had exceeded his authority. 
The dispute was finally settled by a di- 
rect agreement, embodied in a treaty, 
in 1842. 

If the use or effectiveness of inter- 
national arbitration had not been so 
limited, we would not have to struggle 
with the enormous problems involved 
in the success of the United Nations 
and the maintenance of world peace. 

Compulsory arbitration of industrial 
disputes is not a new proposal. It has 
been in effect in several countries and 
has been tried in the United States 
under state enactments. 

What is wrong with compulsory 
arbitration? Why is management as 
well as labor opposed to it? 

The case against compulsory arbi- 
tration may be extensively documented. 
But it boils down to relatively few fun- 
damental propositions. Let us sum 
them up. 


(1) Compulsory arbitration is unwork- 
able. 


(a) The record of compulsory ar- 
bitration in democratic countries proves 
that strikes under compulsory arbitra- 
tion are at least as numerous, and usu- 
ally more numerous, than in the ab- 
sence of compulsory arbitration. 

Australia has had compulsory arbitra- 

tion for over forty years. It has been the 
most strike-ridden country in the world. 
In proportion to population, it has had 
almost twice as many strikes as the U.S. 
Since V-J Day, strikes in Australia have 
reached an all-time high. Experience in 
New Zealand and, before the war, in 
other democratic countries attempting to 
use compulsory arbitration shows the 
relative strike record of these countries 
to be considerably worse than ours. It 
proves that compulsion does not breed 
industrial peace. 


(b) The record of compulsory ar- 


bitration tried in the United States 
under state laws proves that it in no 
way diminishes strikes or work stop- 


es. 

After the first World War a compulsory 
arbitration law was enacted in Kansas. 
The law set up a compulsory labor court 
with jurisdiction over railroads, public 
utilities, coal and food. Its enactment 
ushered in one of the most violent strike 
periods in the history of the state. The 
use of the court was abandoned long be- 
fore it was declared unconstitutional by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 


(c) Resort to compulsory arbitra- 
tion would promote and prolong indus- 
trial disputes. 

Disagreements and grievances can best 
be settled at the source of the trouble. 
The very existence of the court of last 
resort prevents their settlement at the 
source. The presence of such a court 
creates an inducement to the parties to 
fight it out to the bitter end and escape 
the charge that they gave up too much 
too soon. 


(d) Compulsory arbitration cannot 
foster industrial peace because it al- 
ways deals solely with the results of 
disputes, never with their causes. 

All serious students of industrial his- 
tory and labor relations agree that pre- 
vention, not the cure, is the best remedy 
against industrial strife. Compulsory 
arbitration does not remove the causes of 
strife. Forced against the will of those 
concerned, it sows new. seeds of bitter- 
ness, resentment and friction. In the end 
it multiplies strife instead of prevent- 
ing it. Accompanied by heavy penalties, 
it drives real grievances underground 
instead of resolving them, building up 
new pressures for more far-reaching in- 
dustrial unrest. 


(2) Compulsory arbitration undermines 
self-government by employers and 
workers and iveods irresponsibility. 


(a) Compulsory arbitration takes 
away from employers and unions the 
responsibility for working out their 
mutual problems and transfers it to 
government-created tribunals. 

Effective discipline grows out of re- 

sponsibility. When responsibility is taken 
away from the parties and placed in a 
court, the very fabric of group discipline 
is weakened. Compulsory arbitration thus 
breeds “wildcat” protests and spontaneous 
outbursts which the union is no longer 
in a position to control. It breeds law- 
lessness and disregard of authority. 


(b) It kills collective bargaining 
and replaces it with litigation. 
Compulsory arbitration stunts the 
growth of genuine collective bargaining 
as a means of building up by agreement 
a set of standards and relationships be- 
tween workers and their employers. The 
purpose of collective bargaining is agree- 
ment. Without agreement there cannot 
be harmony. Compulsory arbitration re- 
jects agreement and relies on sheer obedi- 
ence instead for maintaining peace. In 
its very nature it is degrading. Like all 
institutions, it would tend to be self- 
perpetuating. And as such, it would 
thrive on strife and discord. Putting a 
premium on litigation, it would become 
a paradise for lawyers and a hell for 
workers and employers who must pro- 
duce and do the work. 
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(3) Compulsory arbitration would invite 
extensive government regulation, 
threaten the private —e 

ree- 


— and invade individual 
ioms. 


(a) By prescribing wages and other 
labor standards, the compulsory tri- 
bunal at once reaches into all related 
elements of a business enterprise and 


restricts freedom of action. 

If the government, through a labor 
court, decides the earnings of workers 
and employers, the hours to be worked, 
the conditions of employment and what 
goes in and comes out of the capital 
structure, it would require price- and 
rate-fixing and lead to a complete politi- 
cal control of our economic system. 
Establishment of rules governing labor 
relations and working conditions would 
invite government-made rules for doing 
business. Under compulsory arbitration, 
a business enterprise may be forced to 
take action against its better judgment 
and engage in production beyond its own 
choice. To workers it will mean. com- 
go d labor and involuntary servitude 
at tasks they may abhor on terms they 
deem unfair. 


(b) Compulsory arbitration substi- 
tutes government-made rules for busi- 
ness conduct for those made by man- 
agement and government-made rules 
of the workers’ conduct for those 
devised by agreement between labor 
and management. 

_ No matter how benevolent and well 
intentioned, an industrial tribunal is too 
remote from the vast complexities of 
operating an enterprise and the daily con- 
duct of human relations. Its rules are 
of necessity arbitrary and despotic. They 
are repugnant to the freedoms written 
into our constitution and woven into the 
fabric of America’s life and growth. 


(4) Compulsory arbitration would 
plunge labor and management into 
politics. 

(a) Compulsory arbitration would 
turn economic disputes into political 
disputes. 

It would subject the government to 
tremendous political pressures. It would 
deeply involve the President, other fed- 
eral officials and members of Congress in 
economic contests involved in industrial 
disputes. Strike settlements would be- 
come a political football. 

(b) Resort to compulsory arbitra- 
tion under a presidential finding would 
be influenced by political considera- 
tions. 

Settlement of industrial disputes and 
the nature of each settlement would be 
endangered by politicians seeking to gain 
political power. 


(c) Operation of compulsory arbi- 
tration would force employers and 
unions to become deeply involved in 
political pressures. 

The appointment of the arbitration tri- 
bunal could be influenced by political 
considerations. Its decisions, even when 
striving for jmpartiality, would always be 
under a cloud of political suspicion. 
Unions, whose functions are economic, 
would be forced into politics as unions. 
Employers would enter political activity 
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as employers. Political strife in terms of 
economic conflict would be artificially 
generated. Class conflict would come to 
dominate political issues, undermining 
the American tradition and threatening 
its institutions. 


(5) Compulsory arbitration would de- 
prive Americans of their basic 
rights. 

(a) By requiring even an hour of 
compulsory labor, it would subject 
Americans to involuntary servitude. 

(b) It denies the basic right of 
employers and unions to contract about 
their affairs, denying them freedom of 
private contract. 

(c) Enforceable by court injunc- 
tion, compulsory arbitration exposes 
workers to arbitrary restraints and 
penalties before trial and conviction. 


We Welcome 


(d) It deprives employers, as well 
as workers, of liberty and property 
without due process of law. 

(e) It denies to working people the 
right to protest and resist a wrong 
and to strive peacefully for improve- 
ment in their condition. 

(f) To workers, it means loss of 
personal freedom, loss of mobility, loss 
of the power of initiative, loss of hope 
and aspiration for self-betterment. 


Industrial peace will not be secured 
by the establishment of labor courts 
and by compulsory arbitration. Upon 
the full acceptance of free collective 
bargaining, as an instrument of reason 
and equity and not of force, rests our 
hope for the maintenance of enduring 
industrial peace. 


Labor's Help 


By J. R. HELLER, Jr., M.D. 


Of the U.S. Public. Health Service 


i THE long history of man’s fight 
against venereal disease, progress 
has been heartbreakingly slow. But to- 
day the Crippler and the Killer are on 
the losing side. We know how to rid 
this country of venereal disease in a few 
years. We need 
only put our 
weapons to use. 

A quarter of a 
million new 
cases of syphilis 
occur annually. 
A week or two 
of penicillin 
treatment ina 
hospital can 
make them non- 
infectious and, 
from what medi- 
cal authorities 
have learned so 
far, will cure the 
disease in the great majority of cases. 
And penicillin will cure gonorrhea in 
a few hours. 

It would seem that the problem is 
solved. But too many people still 
don’t know they have one disease or 
the other—or both. They don’t know 
what the symptoms are, they don’t 
know about blood tests, or they are 
afraid or ashamed to consult a doctor. 
Less than half the cases are ever 
found in the infectious stages. If peo- 
ple knew whai to look for, where to go 
for a blood test, how simple and in- 
expensive treatment is, these diseases 
would be no more of a public health 
problem in this country than smallpox. 

Ignorance is our great enemy. Or- 
ganized labor has always known how 
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to combat ignorance. For example, a 
few years ago the California State 
Federation of Labor conducted a cam- 
paign to give its members the facts 
about venereal disease. It sponsored 
blood tests for union members and rec- 
ommended that applicants for mem- 
bership be required to take a blood test. 
It was. a cooperative program. State 
and local health authorities united in 
making the tests available and in sup- 
plying treatment where necessary. 
Management provided information pro- 
grams. Eventually, arrangements were 
made to have tests given in the plant, 
on a completely confidential basis. 

The campaign was successful; it is 
continuing in California as well as else- 
where in the country. In order to 
eradicate VD, however, our efforts 
must be far more widespread. 

National Social Hygiene Day (Feb- 
ruary 5) is observed annually to di- 
rect the attention of Americans not 
only to the menace of venereal disease, 
but even more forcefully to ways in 
which it can be prevented. The Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association and its 
many local affiliates have fostered pub- 
lic understanding of the reasons why 
VD is still a public health problem, of 
the character-building and family life 
education which must form the basis 
for a permanent program of venereal 
disease prevention. 

Labor has a significant share in such 
a program. Its responsibilities and 
opportunities are great. The Social 
Hygiene Association, your state and 
local health officers, and the United 
States Public Health Service all wel- 
come the help which labor can give. 
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Union Buying 


by 
Il. M. ORNBURN’ 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Union Label Trades Dept. 


UST as a ship requires a rudder to 

enable the captain to maintain his 
vessel on a charted course, so any 
worthy cause requires a publication to 
keep its followers pursuing a definite 
program. To keep our union label ship 
on its true course is the chief purpose 
of the Union Label Catalogue-Direc- 
tory, issued annually by the Union La- 
bel Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The Union Label Catalogue-Direc- 
tory is the ready reference guide for 
union officials and union label commit- 
tees, as well as for all active, label- 
minded members. The book enables 
one to find out quickly and easily who 
makes goods that bear the union label. 
This information is passed along to 
local merchandisers who want to carry 
such goods. 


Spurs Purchases of Union Items 


The Catalogue-Directory is issued 
for the principal purpose of stimulating 
purchases of union-made goods and 
patronage of union services by mem- 
bers of labor unions and women’s aux- 
iliaries, and also by the members and 
friends of union families. This vast 
army of many millions of American 
consumers, with a total buying power 
of billions of dollars a year, is a mighty 
economic force. 

The 1947 Catalogue-Directory, just 
off the »press, contains a revised list 
of union manufacturers, the names of 
officials of the fifty-three national and 
international unions affiliated with the 
Union Label Trades Department, and 
facsimiles of all official union labels, 
shop cards and service buttons. It also 
contains interesting messages by A. F. 
of L. President William Green and 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, by 
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President Matthew Woll of the Union 
Label Trades Department and by Mrs. 
Herman H. Lowe, president of the 
American Federation of Women’s Aux- 
iliaries of Labor. 

It is our policy to direct union- 
earned dollars into the cash registers 
of manufacturers and other employers 
who have collective bargaining agree- 
ments with A. F. of L. unions. The 
union label is the emblem of labor- 
management cooperation. Mutual re- 
sults are obtained by each group. Man- 
ufacturers receive direct results in 
increased sales of their products, while 
the workers receive insurance that they 
will have steady employment at union 
wages and under decent working con- 
ditions. 

One of the chief objectives of the 
Union Label Catalogue-Directory is to 
encourage all members of labor unions, 
their families and friends to know their 
union labels. This requires leaders in 
every community and, most of all, it 
requires label-conscious consumers. 

During the war consumer goods’ in- 
dustries were converted into munitions 
plants. The result was a reduction in 
the number of union label articles on 
merchants’ shelves. But now these in- 
dustries are again producing civilian 
goods. 

Each of us must insist upon the 


label until it reappears on every prod- 
uct upon which it was formerly dis- 
played and also on the new products 
that have come on the market and those 
which will come along in the future. 

While over 90 per cent of ladies’ 
millinery and ladies’ garments are made 
in union factories, the shopper cannot 
tell whether she is buying a non-union 
garment (one of the 10 per cent) unless 
the union label is displayed on all of 
them. Here is a good example of why 
trade unionists and all other union- 
minded consumers must continue to 
demand the union label until it appears 
on all union-made merchandise. 

Consistently purchasing union-made 
goods and patronizing union services 
are the best ways to prevent labor-man- 
agement differences in local areas. 
When union-label conscious consumers 
buy only from firms that display the 
union label, shop card or service but- 
ton, local businessmen realize that re- 
ciprocal relations and goodwill exist 
between organized labor and unionized 
employers. 

The major portion of the purchasing 
power in our land is made up of union- 
earned money. Permanent prosperity 
depends not only on union wages but 
also on the spending of this union- 
earned money for none but union-made 
goods and union services. 
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Free Men and Free Enterprise 


NUMBER of members of Congress have 

declared war on trade unions. More than 
thirty bills have been introduced to prohibit 
workers from exercising their collective rights 
and thus indirectly deprive them of fundamental 
human rights and opportunities necessary to pro- 
mote their welfare. Some of these members of 
Congress are avowed proponents of restricted 
rights for those who work for wages while others 
are dealing with issues they do not understand. 
However, the result is the same—menace to free 
enterprise and our democratic institutions by re- 
stricting the rights of workers. 

The most distinctive institution of this coun- 
try is our free enterprise system which is the 
product of American resourcefulness and abil- 
ity. It relies on providing individuals with op- 
portunities for promoting their welfare. Within 
this political environment sustained economic 
prosperity flows from two conditions: 

(1) That management operate business enter- 
prises profitably, and 

(2) That workers cooperate with manage- 
ment in increasing production and decreasing 
unit costs and secure, through collective bar- 
gaining, increases in rates proportional to their 
services to the enterprise. 


Progress for workers paralleling profits for 
industries is the expanded conception of free en- 
terprise. Workers have achieved their freedom 
by resistance to conditions that interfered with 
exercise of their rights. As our business enter- 
prises have grown in size and scope, workers 
have asked for recognition as an integral part of 
free enterprise., They asked equal opportunity 
to promote their welfare through their organiza- 
tions suited to that purpose—their trade unions. 
They have followed practical needs and or- 
ganized unions of types best suited to these 
needs. In some cases a single union covers an 
industry, in others unions act collectively to ac- 
complish the same purposes. But present-day 
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unions are essentially the same as those of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Early in the Nineteenth Century the courts 
ruled that unions were illegal conspiracies and 
that strikes were illegal interference with the 
employer’s right to do business. By slow process 
the workers changed judicial decisions based on 
common law and secured enactment of statutory 
legislation which gave them the right to promote 
their economic interests, to win higher wages 
and shorter hours, as members of free enterprise. 

Toward the end of the last century, equity 
courts devised a new obstacle to unions’ right 
to promote the welfare of workers. By defining 
the employers’ right to do business as “property,” 
the equity courts issued injunctions ordering 
union members and officers not to do various 
things necessary to win strikes. These orders 
again made strikes illegal, prohibited union 
officials from performing their duties and often 
ordered all concerned to do nothing about the 
controversy—not even discuss it. 

In this century organized labor secured legis- 
lation defining and limiting the functions of 
equity courts so that they could not deal with 
labor disputes. Workers again had constitu- 
tional rights. 

Workers, like all other members of free enter- 
prise, can promote their interests even when they 
interfere with the employer’s right to do busi- 
ness. The heart of competition in free enter- 
prise is that, when an individual is seeking his 
own welfare and in so doing injures his com- 
petitor, the injured person has no remedy at 
law. Workers can promote their welfare in 
free entérprise even if their employer loses 
money thereby. Their activities are checked by 
the wisdom and effectiveness of their policies. 

The purposes, policies and procedures of our 
trade union movement undergird free enterprise 
by assuring more adequate purchasing power 
an essentially stabilizing force in sustained pros- 
perity. Unions are the method by which wage- 
earners promote their welfare more effectively 
than would be possible for them as individuals. 
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Through unions workers have become a self- 
directed element in free enterprise and have 
given their members effective opportunity to 
promote their welfare. Their progress is con- 
ditioned by their wisdom, their discipline and 
their resourcefulness. They as well as manage- 
ment have everything to gain by sound union 
policies and practices and much to lose if un- 
sound substitutes are tried. 

In developing this wider concept of free en- 
terprise some unions have made mistakes as have 
some managements. The remedy lies in provid- 
ing managements and unions with better infor- 
mation and services, so that decisions may be 
better based and mistakes not repeated. It is 
most unwise to limit opportunity for decision, 
for men only learn wisdom through freedom to 
choose—even freedom to make mistakes. Such 
conditions keep alive the spirit of free enterprise. 

Make no mistake about the principle that free 
unions are just as essential to free enterprise as is 
free management. Enterprise can mairtain its 
freedom only if it uses its freedom wisely and 
makes its ultimate guide service to fellow men. 
Free enterprise is carried on by human beings. 
There are few perfect ones, but society can help 
the imperfect ones by services and opportunities. 

The kind of labor legislation which Congress 
should seek, therefore, is provision of services 
and information that would enable employers 
and unions to make wise decisions on policies and 
procedures. The union is an essential economic, 
social and political agency in a democratic so- 
ciety. Its faults cannot be remedied by limiting 
its functions and, in addition, that course would 
result in lower standards of living for two-thirds 
of the population. 

The supreme test of democratic statesmanship 
is to find how government may best serve our citi- 
zens and help private institutions best perform 
their functions. Self-help is the key to that char- 
acter development that assures good citizenship. 


U.S. of Europe 


ROM SEVERAL different sources come 

proposals for a federation of Europe. Though 
too late to save unbroken the contributions which 
great European countries have made to civiliza- 
tion, the proposal should be welcomed and put 
into effect as a basic safeguard against wars on 
that continent. Time and again strong national 
leaders have tried to bind together all parties 
under one government, but always as the result 
of conquest. But because the government was 
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not representative and subordinated other coun- 
tries to rule of one nation, such rule has in time 
fallen apart or been broken up by some new con- 
querer—the Roman Empire, the Holy Roman 
Empire, Napoleon and Hitler. 

Only by union in a federated government to 
promote the general welfare can the small and 
the great nations help each other by the devel- 
opment of European transportation and commu- 
nication systems with European public service 
corporations. A European customs union, with 
a federal bank system, would enable the food- 
raising countries to trade with the industrial. 
Thus Europe could achieve economic unity. 

Upon this federal system would fall responsi- 
bility for general defense as well as general wel- 
fare, and thus make for a new life for all. We 
can never expect an end to wars in Europe until 
there are agencies to promote the general wel- 
fare. 


Polish Election 


T YALTA it was decided to set up a pro- 
visional government in Poland and later 
hold elections to determine permanent plans. It 
was stipulated that the elections should be free. 
The provisional government, which consisted 
of groups that were in no sense representative, 
has proceeded, in true racketeer manner, to 
purge the voters known to be committed to 
democratic principles by arrests, terrorism, ex- 
ecution, etc. Peasant groups, because strongest 
politically, have been the worst sufferers. Peas- 
ants and workers constitute three-fourths of the 
potential voters. The provisional “govern- 
ment” has licensed government bloc parties to 
which persons must belong to rent homes, get 
and hold jobs, or even get relief food packages. 
Recently there has been a powerful religious 
revival in Poland. This profound force, in ad- 
dition to the experience Polish voters had had 
in maintaining a secret state, made it plain that 
the Communist racketeers could gain no legal 
victory. 

The elections were not secret. Representatives 
of “approved” parties escorted voters to the 
polls. Under this system the Communist pro- 
visional government won an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

The American Federation of Labor calls 
upon our government to reject this election and 
demand an election that will be free and uncon- 
trolled, as provided in agreements, in order to 
assure Poland a free choice. 
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N 1901 a small group of railroad 

employes who were engaged in 
signal and interlocking maintenance at 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, formed a local 
organization under the name of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of 
America. These men, employes of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, selected a com- 
mittee to present certain requests to the 
management of the road. They were 
successful in obtaining some small im- 
provements in their very low wage 
scale, 

Designating their own group as 
Lodge No. 1, the men of Altoona be- 
gan efforts to organize other lodges at 
various points on the same railroad. 
During the succeeding few years five 
lodges were organized on the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In January, 1908, these pioneers de- 
cided that a grand lodge should be 
formed. A convention was held at 
which grand lodge officers were elected 
and steps taken to enlarge the organi- 
zation. Information had been obtained 
that there were organized groups of 
railroad signalmen on other railroads, 
and a committee was formed to get in 
touch with these other groups and at- 
tempt to form a consolidated organiza- 
tion, national in scope. 


Other Unions in the Field 


It was found that there was another 
small organization known as the Rail- 
way Interlockers of North America. 
There were also two A. F. of L. fed- 
eral local unions—the Interlockers, 
Switch and Signalmen, Locals 11786 
and 11867—and another group on the 
West Jersey Seashore Railroad known 
as the Independent Order of Signal- 
men, A conference of all these groups 
was arranged for April, 1908, in New 
York City. 

Nineteen representatives attended 
this conference. Arrangements were 
made for a consolidated organization. 
A committee was selected to draft a 
proposed constitution for a national 
organization and in August, 1908, 
another meeting was held and a con- 
solidation program was agreed upon 
and placed in effect. 

The new organization adopted the 
name which had been selected in 1901 
at Altoona, a constitution and ritual 
were adopted, and officers were elected. 
A full-time organizer was placed in 
the field, and it was decided to hold 
annual conventions. 

The new organization had an ex- 
tremely difficult time. There were 
many instances of disbandment of new 
locals, due in large part to the bitter 
opposition of the employers and the 
widespread practice of discharging all 
men who were known to be identified 
with a union. The organization sur- 
vived, however, and slowly grew. 
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Grand President, Brotherhood of 
Railway Signalmen of America 


In the usual order, we have D. W. Heli, 
a former president; A. E. Lyon, who is 
president on leave, and Brother Clark 


The brotherhood’s pioneers included 
H. G. Detwiler of Altoona; D. R. 
Daniels, who was secretary-treasurer 
for many years prior to 1917; W. J. 
Pettit of La Salette, Ontario, Canada, 
former grand president and member of 
the Grand Board of Trustees; A. E. 
Adams, who was organizer and grand 
president for several years, and T. A. 
Austin, former secretary-treasurer. 

At the beginning of American par- 
ticipation in World War I, railroad 
employes for the first time were al- 
lowed to organize without the threat of 
dismissal, and the brotherhood grew 
very rapidly. Within a few months 
local unions were formed on almost 
every railroad in the United States 
where signal and interlocking appa- 
ratus was in use. By the summer of 
1918 virtually all the railroad signal- 
men in the country were organized and 
aggressive efforts were being put forth, 
with excellent success, to improve the 
wages and working conditions of the 
men. 

D. W. Helt had been elected grand 
president at the 1917 convention and 
T. A. Austin had been named grand 
secretary-treasurer. Under their lead- 
ership, as well as that of Vice-Presi- 


dents D. C. Cone and C. D. Martin, in 
the succeeding years very rapid prog- 
ress was made. A national agreement 
was secured with the United States 
Railroad Administration, covering 
working conditions of railroad signal- 
men on all railroads of the country sub- 
ject to federal control. Later, when 
the railroads were returned to private 
operation, agreements were negotiated 
with almost all the individual railroad 
companies. 

Beginning in January, 1920, an offi- 
cial publication of the organization was 
established, known as The Signalmen’s 
Journal, and it has been. issued 
monthly without interruption since 
that date. 

The organization has always cooper- 
ated fully with the other standard rail- 
road labor unions. It was one of 
the founders and is now one of the 
owners of the weekly newspaper 
Labor, which has been published by the 
cooperating railroad labor unions in 
Washington, D. C., for many years. 

Our brotherhood has been affiliated 
with the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association since the inception of the 
organization and has participated in all 
the legislative and other activities of a 
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widely varied nature of benefit to rail- 
road employes which have been carried 
on by that association. The executive 
secretary of the association is A. E. 
Lyon, B.R.S.A. grand president on 


leave of absence. 
The organization holds written 
agreements covering working condi- a 


road signal and interlocking equip- 
ment. More than 95 per cent of the 
railroad mileage which is equipped 
with railroad signaling devices is cov- 
ered by written contract between our 
brotherhood and the railroads. 

The men who compose the organiza- 
tion are engaged in the maintenance, 
repair and installation of a wide variety 
of railroad signal and interlocking sys- i dhitesiieen ot he ed 
tems and devices,. including all types of © ee ant é ‘eliued 
signals, centralized traffic control sys- oul, i onlle fae skills 
tems, car retarder systems in classifi- that aii not acquired in 
cation yards, automatic warnings of a day, a week or a month 
various kinds at highway-railroad 
grade crossings, automatic train control 
and stopping devices on the road bed, 
and all types of interlocking equipment. 

This work is of a highly specialized 
and intricate nature, requiring trained 
and exceedingly skilled men. 

At the present time the membership 
of the organization is approximately 
13,000. We have 187 local unions, 
eleven of them in Canada and one in 
Panama. The local unions on each 
railroad system are represented by a 
general committee which is charged 
with carrying on the organization’s 
business with the management of that 
railroad system. The chairmen of these 
general committees are known as gen- 
eral chairmen, and they are the prin- 
cipal organization officers on the va- 
rious systems. Some of them devote 
their entire time to the business of 
the organization. 

The grand lodge officers of the 

(Continued on Page 36) 


tions and wage rates with almost every 
railroad and terminal company in the » | By ae 
United States and Canada using rail- v. 
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SSUES TY SOCIAL SECURIT 


By NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 


Director, A. F. of L. Social Insurance Activities 


T WAS just ten years ago that the 

first benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935 became payable. 
Aside from those included in the 
amendments of 1939, no basic changes 
in our social security system have been 
made during the decade in which the 
program has been in operation. Last 
year a technical staff employed by the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
made an exhaustive study of our whole 
social security system, but only minor 
changes were adopted by Congress. It 
is time for a thorough review of our 
whole system with a view to bringing 
it up to date and making it adequate 
to the needs of wage-earners living un- 
der present-day conditions. 

Without going into detail and within 
the framework of the policies adopted 
at the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor last October, I should 
like to set forth some of the major is- 
sues in social security -that confront 


us in this year 1947, 


Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 


In this field there is the most genera! 
agreement with respect to improve- 
ments that should be made. The ad- 
visory committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of management, labor and 
the public, that recommended the 
changes in 1939 unanimously agreed on 
extending the coverage to the broad 
categories of workers now having no 
protection, such as agricultural work- 
ers, domestic employes, the self-em- 
ployed and employes of charitable and 
non-profit institutions. The members 
differed only on the question of how 
soon coverage should be extended. 
Some of them said that study should be 
given to the technical problems in- 
volved. 

Seven years have passed. Thorough 
study has been made of the problem and 
solutions have been worked out. Still, 
forty per cent of the jobs in the U.S. 
are outside the protection afforded by 
the Social Security Act. What are we 
waiting for? 

The benefits provided under the So- 
cial Security Act were established in a 
period of depression and relatively low 
living costs. While the original idea 
back of the legislation passed in 1935 
was to enable wage-earners through a 
public insurance system to provide for 
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their old age and insure their depend- 
ents in case of death rather than to de- 
pend on public charity, it is noteworthy 
that the payments to beneficiaries of 
this system are now generally below the 
subsistence payments made under the 
various relief and public welfare pro- 
grams. 

Congress has recognized the need for 
upward adjustments in payments in 
practically every other category. Vet- 
erans’ benefits have been raised by 
about 20 per cent. Minimum pay of 
servicemen has been increased by 50 
per cent. Federal pay scales have 
been raised and the schedule of pay- 
ments under the public assistance pro- 
gram has been improved. Only the 
benefits to retired workers and. to the 
dependents of deceased workers re- 
main at the 1939 level.* 

With something over eight billion 
dollars held in reserve, there is no ex- 
cuse for our nation clinging to the nig- 
gardly benefit payments to retired 
workers or their surviving dependents, 

In amending the Railroad Retirement 
Act in 1946, Congress adopted the 
schedule of improved benefits for rail- 
road employes that was contained in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. If these 
higher benefits are appropriate for rail- 
road workers, are they not equally ap- 
propriate for wage-earners in other 
types of employment ? 

In view of the excellent financial 
condition of the reserve fund, it should 
be entirely practicable now not only to 
improve the benefit schedule for retire- 
ment but to make benefits payable to 
workers who are permanently disabled. 
Old age is not entirely a matter of 
years. There are types of employment 
that make men old at 50 and 55, and 
when they are no longer able to carry 
on their regular employment they 
should be eligible for the benefits of 
the system. 

No matter how strong the desire of 
Congress to disregard the necessities 
for improving our social insurance sys- 
tem, our lawmakers will be forced to 
act in one important matter. Without 
specific enactment the contribution rate 
will automatically go up to 2% per cent 


* One other minor exception exists with re- 
spect to the beneficiaries of the Federal 
Employes Compensation Act. 


of payroll to be deducted from the em- 
ploye’s wages and a like amount to be 
paid by the employer. 

There is no need for such a high rate, 
particularly in view of the present low 
benefits. The most competent author- 
ities estimate at the present time that 
the benefits could be materially im- 
proved, the eligibility age for retire- 
ment for women lowered to 60 years 
and protection afforded in case of per- 
manent disability by a contribution rate 
of 2 per cent for employes and employ- 
ers. For five years Congress has 
avoided facing these issues, hurriedly 
enacting in each instance stopgap leg- 
islation freezing the contribution rate 
at 1 per cent. 


Unemployment Compensation 


In contrast to the federal old-age 
and survivors’ insurance system,. the 
unemployment compensation programs 
are the responsibility of the states. One 
major improvement could be enacted 
by the federal government; namely, to 
change the coverage by extending the 
tax on payrolls to employers of one or 
more, in place of the present provision 
applicable only to establishments em- 
ploying eight or more. About half the 
states have taken independent action 
along this. line. 

The State Federations of Labor will 
continue their efforts in the Legisla- 
tures to meet the other standards 
adopted by the Chicago convention of 
the American Federation of Labor; 
namely, to lift the maximum benefits to 
at least $25 per week, to extend the 
maximum period of duration to twenty- 
six weeks and to remove the restrictive 
disqualification provisions characterit- 
ing so many of the state laws. 

The issue of the administration of 
the employment offices will also be crt 
cial in many states. Labor will bh 
pressing for administrative control of 
the state services, to be maintai 
within their labor departments and not 
made subservient to the state unemr 
ployment compensation agencies. 
objective here will be to maintain the 
necessary cooperation between the two 
agencies without having the referral 
policies of the employment service dom 
inated by U.C. administrators anxious 
to preserve, the low contribution rates 
of employers under experience rating. 
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A number of states will consider 
amending their unemployment compen- 
sation laws so that workers unemployed 


because of illness will be eligible for. 


benefits. Such provision has now been 
made by California and Rhode Island. 
By an amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act passed by the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, seven other states which have 
had employe contributions can use the 
funds paid by the employes for the pay- 
ment of such benefits. These states 
are therefore in a position to start their 
temporary disability programs as soon 
as the provisions are added to their 
state laws. 

One of the most critical issues here 
will arise in connection with the de- 
mand by private insurance companies 
that, where cash disability payments are 
authorized, employers be allowed to 
“contract out” and carry their sickness 
insurance with private companies. 
Labor will consistently oppose this, as 
it provides the private company a 
chance to carry the better risks, thus 
imposing the heavy burden oi the 
poorer risks on the state fund. Experi- 
ence with private insurance carriers in 
the field of workmen’s compensation 
provides ample warning to labor in this 
respect. : 

At the federal level we expect an at- 
tack from the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security agencies (the or- 
ganization of state bureaucrats—and 
don’t forget state governments can have 
bureaucrats too) to whittle away at the 
few standards that the federal govern- 
ment has established for the operation 
of both the Employment Service and 


the unemployment compensation pro- 

They will attempt first to repeal 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, passed in 
1935, establishing the USES. Sec- 
ondly, failing outright repeal, they hope 
to remove the USES from the Depart- 
ment of Labor to the Federal Security 
Administration—a reflection of their 
opinion that the whole employment se- 
curity program is a public welfare func- 
tion. Thirdly, they hope to repeal the 
federal payroll tax with its offset pro- 
visions and leave the financing of un- 
employment compensation administra- 
tion to the states. This would not only 
make it difficult to finance the opera- 
tion in the poorer or sparsely popu- 
lated states but would remove all con- 
trols of the federal government over 
state operation. 

There will need to be action, both 
nationally and within the states, to 
make unemployment compensation 
available to maritime workers. In the 
last session of Congress the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act was amended 
to include these workers, and the states 
are now authorized to cover them un- 
der their unemployment insurance 
laws. A number of states need to fol- 
low through on this. 

Since most seamen have during the 
war period been technically employes 
of the War Shipping Administration, 
they cannot become eligible for some 
time for benefits under the state sys- 
tems. Congress set up a program to fill 
this gap by authorizing the federal gov- 
ernment to reimburse states for benefits 
paid to seamen during the reconver- 
sion, but failed to appropriate the nec- 


essary funds, An appropriation will 
need to be passed by the new Congress. 

Despite the failure of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress to act affirmatively on 
the program of the A. F. of L. for a 
comprehensive program built around a 
system of contributory insurance, some 
definite forward steps in the field of 
health were taken. 

First, the school lunch program— 
which had been carried on for ten years 
on a temporary basis—was given a per- 
manent authorization, with substantial 
increases in appropriation. This act 
by Congress is significant in that it in- 
dicates acceptance of the nation’s re- 
sponsibility to see that its children are 


properly nourished. 


Increased support was also given to 
the maternal and child welfare pro- 
gram. The appropriation authorized 
for the current year and following years 
is nearly twice that which was pre- 
viously available. 

Federal aid was extended to another 
area by passage of the National Mental 
Health Act. It permits the Surgeon 
General to take mental health problems 
into account as well as tuberculosis and 
venereal disease in making grants-in- 
aid to the state public health services. 

The most important step taken by 
the last Congress was the passage of 
the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act. Here the federal government, for 
the first time, enters into a grant-in- 
aid program to assist community hos- 
pital construction. The facilities made 
possible under this program will pro- 
vide an important contribution to the 
overall health program. However, the 


Payments .c the retired must be increased, for now they are generally less than sums set in relief programs 
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appropriation of 2,400,000 to start the 
program in 1947 is inadequate, and the 
method of distributing the grants to the 
states. will make it difficult for construc- 
tion to be undertaken in the places 
where the need is most acute. But even 
with these shortcomings the passage of 
this act is to be put on the credit side 
of the ledger. 

This act marks a victory, too, for 
the recipients of medical services—a 
group hitherto almost entirely ignored 
in the planning of health programs—by 
requiring that in administering the act 
the Surgeon General shall be guided by 
a Federal Hospital Council. The act 
provides that this Council shall consist 
of eight members, four of whom shall 
be appointed “to represent the con- 
sumers of hospital services,” and that 
“the Council is authorized to appoint 
such advisory and technical committees 
as shall be useful in carrying out its 
functions.” Organized labor is now 
represented on both the Council and 
advisory committees. 

The act also provides that each state 
must provide an Advisory Council, 
which must include “representatives of 
non-government groups and state agen- 
cies concerned with the operation, con- 
struction or utilizing of hospitals, in- 
cluding the representatives of consum- 
ers of hospital services.” The states 
are now in the process of organizing 
their agencies and advisory councils. 
It is of the greatest importance that 
labor take appropriate steps to secure 
representation on such bodies, 

Although no action with regard to 
the establishment of national health in- 
surance was taken by the last Congress, 
the extensive hearings that were held 
and the vigorous support given this 
measure by organized labor and other 
socially minded groups have yielded 
some rewards. 

The opposition no longer contests the 
need for some federal action to protect 
the nation’s health. The question now 
is one of what kind of action will be 
taken. 

Senators Taft, Ball and Smith intro- 
duced a bill providing grants of federal 
money to the states to make available 
medical care for the needy. Senator 
Taft has stated that a similar bill will 
be introduced in this Congress. Fol- 
lowing the direction of the sixty-fifth 
convention, the A. F. of L. will have 
introduced a health bill built on the 
principle of contributory insurance. 
The issues will then be clearly drawn 
as to whether we shall move forward, 
by establishing a method for pooling 
both the risks of illness and the funds 
to meet the costs of illness by an ex- 
tension of the insurance principle, or 
whether we shall go backward to the 
outworn concept of poor laws and pro- 
vide such care on a charity basis, with 
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the accompanying evils of the means 
test. 

Impatient with the delays of Con- 
gress, many of our unions have been 
writing into collective bargaining 
agreements sick benefit provisions. 
These plans in most cases provide only 
cash benefits and do nothing to correct 
the fundamental deficiencies of our sys- 
tem of providing health services. The 
unions accept them as temporary stop- 
gaps pending the enactment of a com- 
prehensive health program. 

Meanwhile, many labor organiza- 
tions and cooperative groups interested 
in developing an all-around medical 
service program will find their efforts 
stymied if the legislative programs of 
the state medical societies are enacted 
into law. Already fifteen Legislatures 
have passed laws which virtually make 
it impossible for any group except the 
county or state medical societies to set 
up a program. 

So while the American Medical As- 
sociation is pleading for “voluntary” 
health insurance as a substitute for a 
genuine comprehensive health insur- 
ance program on the national level, its 
state affiliates are busy making it im- 
possible to develop genuine, local vol- 
untary health insurance programs. In 
a recent letter to the officers of all or- 
ganizations affiliated with the A. F. of 
L., President Green made this issue 
clear. He urged them to take appro- 
priate action in the Legislatures. 

It is an ironic fact that it took a 
major depression to get a social insur- 
ance system started in the United 
States and it took the unprecedented 
prosperity of a postwar boom to bring 
about improvements in the public as- 
sistance program. 

Under the 1946 amendments to the 
Social Security Act the amount of fed- 
eral funds that can be granted to the 
states for the three public assistance 
programs—old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind and aid to dependent children 
—will be increased by $152,000,000 
each year. These provisions are effec- 
tive, however, for only a fifteen-month 
period, ending December 31 this year. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has consistently supported proposals to 
improve the public assistance programs 
of the states for persons not covered 
under the social insurance system. It 
was the Federation’s position that the 
assistance given by the federal govern- 
ment should be in the form of variable 
grants providing larger payments to 
the poorer states. As it is now, the 
states which could more nearly afford 
to carry their own load get proportion- 
ately the same assistance as that pro- 
vided the poorer states. 

Again in 1946, with the passage of 
the Crosser bill, railway labor blazed 
the trail in sound social insurance. The 


Railroad Retirement Act, as now 
amended, provides old-age benefits y 
to $120 a month to aged and disabled 
railroad workers and survivors’ bene. 
fits to their families when they die, 
The Railroad Unempleyment Insur. 
ance Act provides benefits based on 
past earnings varying from $1.75 to $5 
per day and are payable in case of un- 
employment due either to sickness or 
lack of work. The disqualifications are 
based on sound principles, assuring that 
benefits will be paid only in case of in- 
voluntary unemployment, and are free 
from the restrictive and punitive fea. 
tures characterizing so many of the 
State unemployment compensation 
laws. The eligibility standards and the 
benefits available are uniform through- 
out the nation, and both acts are ad- 
ministered by a board on which rail- 
way labor unions have direct repre 
sentation. 

Of course, the workers’ contribv- 
tions for such a system are higher, but 
the railroad workers feel the added pro- 
tection is well worth the cost. 

Already a vicious campaign has been 
launched against the new amendments. 
The Association of American Rail- 
roads, employing distortion and mis- 
representation, is urging railroad em- 
ployes to demand repeal of the law. 
Before any railroad worker succumbs 
to any such appeal he would do well to 
compare the protection afforded him 
under the revised railroad insurance 
programs with that available under the 
Social Security Act and under the 
various state unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. 

It is certain that the maintenance of 
the standards now set for railroad 
workers will prove to be one of the 
major issues in social security in 1947. 


EDITH McMAHON DIES 

Miss Edith K. McMahon, chief 
librarian of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is dead. Her 
passing shocked and saddened her 
many friends and associates in 
the labor movement. 

Employed by the American 
Federation of Labor for eighteen 
years, Miss McMahon had been 
librarian for the past ten years at 
national headquarters. 

Miss McMahon was always 
ready to serve the cause of labor. 
To her staff she was always a co- 
worker rather than a supervisor. 
Her gentle manner, splendid 
sense of humor and sincere char- 
ity endeared her to those whose 
privilege it was to work with her. 

Funeral services were held in 
Washington and burial was at In- 
dianapolis, her birthplace. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Walter B. Weisenburger, executive 
vice-president, National Association of 
Manufacturers— 
Schemes for com- 
pulsory arbitration 
may be disguised 
by varying termi- 
nology, but all of 
them are substitutes 
for voluntary col- 
lective bargaining 
and, in greater or 
lesser degree, im- 
pose settlement by judicial decree or by 
board fiat. Compulsory arbitration 
would sound the death knell of the free 
enterprise system, as well as of collec- 
tive bargaining, by putting the govern- 
ment in control. of wage rates and 
thereby in a position to set prices. 
That would be the final step in a wholly 
planned economy. With working con- 
ditions regulated by government au- 
thority, political influence and power 
would become increasingly important 
as a weapon for both management and 
labor. If politically appointed boards 
can decide where a man shall work, 
when he shall work, how much he shall 
be paid, then liberty in America would 
indeed be dead. Worker and employer 
alike would be enslaved. When govern- 
ment forces people to accept industrial 
relationships that are contrary to their 
respective wishes, we have moved in 
the direction of regulation of personal 
and social relationships as well. 


Alcide de Gasperi, Prime Minister. of 
Italy—Imagine a country of 120,000 
square miles where 
only 50 per cent of 
the land may be cul- 
tivated. This is 
Italy. We have 
barely 60,000 square 
miles of productive 
soil, an area smaller 
than the state of 
California. There, 
crowded together, is 
a population of 45,000,000. It is some- 
times said that Italy lacks organization 
and that our poverty must be attributed 
to this. That is a mistaken view. 
Italy has first-class maritime, me- 
chanical, motor and textile industries, 
all well organized and established. 
Americans who in these first years of 
restored democracy have seen Italians 
at work are convinced that Italy is lim- 
ited in means but firm in her resolve. 
However, we cannot perform miracles. 
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The wages of Italian workmen are 
necessarily reduced to the minimum 
level because Italian industry must pay 
higher prices for imported coal and 
other raw materials. But we must main- 
tain our industries also because only 
half of our territory can be cultivated. 
This is a vicious circle in which our 
economic life has been caught ever since 
the beginning of the modern industrial 
phase. These natural conditions are 
aggravated by the ravages of war. The 
war has brought illness, unemployment 
and hunger to our citizens. How long 
must this tragic heritage last? It can be 
temporary if we recognize its serious- 
ness and unite to eliminate it. It will 
become a chronic and incurable disturb- 
ance the world over if adequate means 
to prevent it are not taken at once. 


William Benton, Assistant Secretary 
of State—The task UNESCO faces is 

a staggering one. It 

is a grim fact that 

more than half the 

people of the world 

are living under 

some degree of po- 

litical censorship. 

It is a grim fact 

that more than half 

of the earth’s popu- 

lation—and not the 
same half—is illiterate. The hopeful 
side of the picture is that men every- 
where have an innate yearning for un- 
derstanding. Further, they have the 
capacity to achieve it. The anthropolo- 
gists have demonstrated that, biologi- 
cally, all races and peoples have in 
roughly equal measure the same poten- 
tialities for understanding and for crea- 
tive work. Men have struggled for 
centuries to bring into being the ideal 
of political democracy. More recently 
men have struggled for economic de- 
mocracy. I propose for UNESCO the 
development of means adequate to a 
third goal—the goal of cultural democ- 
racy; the opportunity for all to share 
in the ideas and the knowledge that 
will enable them to participate intelli- 
gently in the affairs of the world com- 
munity. Cultural democracy implies 
cultural integrity, as true political de- 
mocracy implies the freedom of the 
person and his personal integrity and 
self-respect. The cultural democracy 
which UNESCO proposes is a democ- 
racy of mind and spirit in which every 
culture shall be free to live and develop 
in itself and in the great community 
to common culture. Free men do not 


fear ideas. Free men are not afraid of 
thought. Free men are eager to con- 
front the differences and rich varieties 
that life presents, and to determine for 
themselves the things they take as true. 


Arthur H. Vandenberg, U. S. Sena- 
tor from Michigan—I believe the 
United States, in 
enlightened self- 
interest, will do ev- 
erything within its 
power to sustain 
Organized inter- 
national defense 
against aggression, 
to promote democ- 
racy and human 
rights and funda- 
mental freedoms and, through inter- 
national cooperation, to seek peace with 
justice in a free world of free men. We 
plot no conquests. We ask nothing for 
ourselves except reciprocal fairplay. 
We have embraced the United Nations 
as the heart and core of united, un- 
partisan American foreign policy. We 
shall be faithful to the letter and the 
spirit of these obligations. In my view, 
this will be true no matter what admin- 
istration sits in Washington. Peace 
is more difficult to win than was the 
war. On the other hand, we have a 
right to’cheer ourselves with some 
very real encouragements. The great- 
est of these is the luminous fact that 
fifty-five nations are committed by 
solemn covenant to help each other 
keep the peace, to substitute law for 
force and to strive toward the uplift 
and defense of human rights and jus- 
tice and fundamental freedoms. 


Walter J. Mason, A. F. of L. legisla- 
tive representative—For almost half a 
century the Ameri- 
can Federation of 
Labor pioneered 
for the principles 
established in the 
Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. We stead- 
fastly led the fight 
for the enactment 
of this law. It has 
offered to millions 
an opportunity to rise to industrial 
citizenship. We were fully conscious 
of the fact that this act was the first 
approach to the problem of extending 
assistance to this submerged group. We 
are proud of our achievement. Today 
we feel that we should be considering 
legislation that would provide a sub- 
stantial increase in the minimum wage 
standards of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and strengthen the law by broaden- 
ing the scope of coverage to include mil- 
lions of workers who are now excluded. 
We should not be confronted with pro- 
posals that will weaken the act. 
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High point of agricultural workers’ annual session was address by William Green, broadcast to the nation 


Farm Union Wins Backing 


Washington Convention of New A. F. of L. Affiliate 
Hears Green Give Pledge of Unstinting Support 


By BARNEY TAYLOR 


Director of Organization, 
National Farm Labor Union 


HE thirteenth annual convention 

of! the National Farm Labor 
Union—its first as an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor—turned 
into an impressive demonstration of 
support for this fledgling organization 
of farm workers. High officers of the 
national body and of affiliated interna- 
tional unions assured the 150 delegates 
that the A. F. of L. stands solidly be- 
hind the union’s effort to bring organi- 
zation to the nation’s 3,000,000 agri- 
cultural workers. 

From eight states—mostly South- 
ern— Negro, white, Spanish-speaking 
and Japanese-American delegates as- 
sembled in Washington at the Mount 
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Vernon Place Methodist Church, just 
across the street from A. F. of L. head- 
quarters, to hear the Federation’s direc- 
tor of organization, Frank P. Fenton, 
open the convention with an address 
which left no doubt that the American 
Federation of Labor intends a serious, 
large-scale drive in the field of agri- 
cultural labor. Speaker after speaker 
from A. F. of L. international unions 
followed Mr. Fenton’s keynote. 

President William Green climaxed 
the convention with a speech that was 
broadcast nationally over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Delegates stood 
and cheered-as Mr. Green said: 


“Over 7,000,000 members of the 


American Federation of Labor stand 
solidly behind you.” 

Two major problems were placed 
before the delegates. These were the 
exclusion of farm labor from all legis- 
lative benefits now enjoyed by indus- 
trial workers—the Wagner Act, the So- 
cial Security Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and other laws—and the antici- 
pated displacement of farm families, 
especially in cotton, by machines. Reso- 
lutions, to be implemented by a positive 
program, were adopted for the solution 
of these problems. Other resolutions 
closely followed those approved by the 
last A. F. of L. convention. 
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—_ ™ 
Delegates mingling the soil 
in a traditional union rite 


Praising the farm workers for _ 


their “service to the nation and 
to the world” during the war 
and since the Axis surrendered, 
the A. F. of L. leader declared : 
“For such service the farm 
workers deserve a better fate 
than second-class citizenship.” 
Speakers at the convention in- 
cluded Senator George D. Aiken 
of Vermont, who denounced the 
scheme to continue importation 
of foreign labor by act of Con- 
gress; Shane MacCarthy, assist- 
ant administrator of the Retrain- 
ing and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration, who spoke on migrant 
labor; Wilbur Cohen of the So- 
cial Security Administration, 
Norman Thomas, who had as- 
sisted in the formation of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union, 
predecessor of the N.F.L.U.; 
Gardner Jackson of Washington, 
another “old friend” of the union ; 
Dr. William R. Amberson of the 
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Left—Registration of delegates. 
Right—Frank Fenton, A. F. of L.’s 
organizing head, delivering speech 


University of Maryland, and Adolph 
Held, chairman of the Jewish Labor 
Committee. 

President H. L. Mitchell, reelected 
without opposition, stated that no rep- 
resentative of the Department of Agri- 
culture had been invited to attend or 
speak. He condemned Secretary Clin- 
ton P. Anderson’s “callous imposition 
of wage ceilings on the lowest-paid 
workers in America.” 

Other officers, elected for one-year 
terms, are F. R. Betton of Cotton 
Plant, Arkansas, vice president; Dor- 
othy Dowe of Memphis, secretary- 
treasurer; and Arthur Churchill, Lil- 
bourn, Missouri; A. E. Cox, Cruger, 
Mississippi; Carrie Dilworth, Gould, 
Arkansas; B. S. Beck, Gobler, Mis- 
souri; George F. Webber, El Paso, 
Texas ; George Smith, Howell, Arkan- 
sas, executive board members. Two of 
the union’s “elder statesmen,” J. F. 
Hynds of Spruce Pine, Alabama, and 
the Rev. J. E. Clayton of Houston, 
Texas, were elected to life membership 
on the executive board. 

Visitors to the convention were en- 
tertained by the singing of union songs 
and spirituals by the Southern dele- 
gates. The convention ended with the 
traditional ceremony of “Men and the 
Land,” in which delegates mingled the 
soil of the several states as a symbol of 
unity and brotherhood. 


Below—President Mitchell (center) 
going over agenda with associates 


Below-Senator Aiken, who hit plan 


for continued importation of labor 








STRIKES: Factand fiction 


NE thing about a newspaper head- 

line is that it almost never tells 
the whole story. When a scarehead 
scares the reader, it puts him on the 
defensive—makes him want to do some- 
thing about it. And the headline which 
doesn’t tell the story is likely to get 
people to do the wrong thing. 

Since the end of the war, more than 
ever before, labor has felt the impact 
of unfair and biased reporting of the 
developments in the labor-management 
field. More and more often, not only 
the headlines but the stories themselves 
have been designed to prejudice readers 
against organized labor, grossly mis- 
representing the facts and deliberately 
creating the impression that bitter dis- 
putes and prolonged strikes dominate 
the industrial scene of every com- 
munity. 

To be quite fair to the newspapers, 
I am the first to agree that trouble is 
always news. A peaceful home stays 
out of the news until trouble is at its 
door. But I must insist that in time of 
sweeping storm and stress, those who 
keep their wits, those who stick to their 
jobs and those who try to relieve the 
stress are the ones who also should 
make news. 

Isn’t the telephone operator who 
sticks to her post in a hotel fire entitled 
to recognition? She is and she gen- 
erally gets it. Well, then, what about 
the great majority of organized labor? 
Haven't the wage-earners gone through 
an all-consuming fire of inflation, whose 
flames licked at their market baskets 
and their pocketbooks and threatened 
their very homes? 

In the great economic upheaval of 
the war and the readjustment to peace, 
the overwhelming, the dominant cause 
of industrial strife has been inflation. 
But even at the climax of the inflation- 
bred crisis of the past year and a half, 
the vast majority of unions were able 
to work out their problems with man- 
agement peacefully, without a day’s loss 
of productive time. 

Because that all-important fact has 
been kept out of the news, because 
little effort has been spent to set the 
strikes that did occur in their true per- 
spective, the general public has been 
made more familiar with the multitude 
of proposed cures of industrial unrest 
than with the causes, the nature and 
the real extent of the ailment these rem- 
edies purport to heal. 

Let me tell you what happened in St. 
Louis, a great center of industry, trans- 
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JOHN |. ROLLINGS 


Secretary, Central Trades and 
Laber Union of St. Louis 


portation and trade. For several 
months the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
had been conducting a sales campaign 
peddling a home remedy. Charac- 
teristically, the Post-Dispatch medicine 
men were more concerned about labor 
taking the medicine they concocted than 
with the health of the patient. It ap- 
parently never occurred to them that 
medicine administered to a healthy man 
can make him very sick. 

The Post-Dispatch remedy was new 
“local machinery” for adjustment of 
industrial disputes, to be set up by the 
mayor, with a tripartite board, fact- 
finding, public reports and other eye- 
catching gadgets which have become 
fashionable with armchair strategists 
of labor regulation. Even worse than 
the remedy promoted by this news- 
paper was the campaign to sell it to 
the public. 

In their eagerness to get the plan 
adopted, the Post-Dispatch editors sur- 
rounded every dispute in the area with 
noisy publicity verging on hysteria. 
Organized labor was subjected to 
taunts, jeers and abuse. The campaign 
generated much heat but threw little 
light on the question of whether or not 





the record of industrial relations in St. 
Louis warranted all this hysteria or 
justified the establishment of the pro- 
posed “machinery.” 

The St. Louis Central Trades and 
Labor Union decided to do some fact- 
finding of its own. A detailed survey 
was launched among the A. F. of L. 
affiliates represented in the central body 
to determine the actual strike record of 
our unions in the St. Louis industrial 
area, Each union was asked to submit 
a written report in response to a care- 
fully prepared questionnaire. . Reports 
of local unions were then checked and 
tabulated by the Central Trades. 

Covering a full year after V-J Day, 
the survey was designed to ascertain 
the number of agreements negotiated, 
the number of companies and the num- 
ber of employes involved. Each union 
was requested to state in detail any 
work stoppage that occurred during 
the period covered by the survey, the 
duration of the stoppage and the num- 
ber of workers involved. Here is what 
the survey showed: 

During the twelve-month period ex- 
tending from August 18, 1945, to Au- 
gust 18, 1946, there. was a total of 
113,511 employes represented by 222 
local A, F. of L. unions in metropolitan 
St. Louis. Of this number, 103,188 did 
not participate in strikes. The total 
number of employes who took part in 
strikes was 10,323. In other words, 
nine out of every ten workers repre- 
sented by A. F. of L. unions had their 
interests protected, working conditions 
improved and wages boosted from 10 
to 23 cents an hour without resort to 
a strike. Only one worker in every ten 
did take part in a strike. 

The A. F. of L. workers surveyed 
were covered by agreements negotiated 
with 10,117 employers. Of this total 
number of agreements, 9,669 were ne- 
gotiated without a strike. This means 
that in 95.6 per cent of negotiations, 
agreement was reached directly be- 
tween the union and the employer with- 
out a work stoppage. In only 4.4 per 
cent of cases was there a breakdown 
in negotiations and the occurrence of 
a strike. 

What effect did the strikes which did 
occur have on production? How much 
time was lost due to these strikes? 
Had there been no interruption in the 
work of any of the employes covered, 
the total of man-days worked would 
have been 27,899,406. The actual man- 
days worked were 27,588,123, The 
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number of man-days lost as the result 
of strikes was 311,283. Note that of 
the possible total of man-days worked, 
98.9 per cent of man-days were actually 
worked and only 1.1 per cent of man- 
days lost. 

The St. Louis survey provides con- 
clusive evidence that collective bargain- 
ing has not broken down in our city. 
What is more, it furnishes overwhelm- 
ing proof that there is no need for 
additional machinery for the settlement 
of industrial disputes. In fact, the sur- 
vey has brought home the fact that 
industrial relations in a city the size of 
St. Louis are a highly complex thing. 
The 10,000 collective bargaining agree- 
ments encompass millions of problems 
of wages, costs; employment, produc- 
tion, property and human relations. A 
board which would do more than touch 
the mere fringe of these problems 
would have to set up a cumbersome, 
needless bureaucracy that would only 
get in the way of collective bargaining, 
conciliation and mediation, which con- 


stitute the established democratic pro- 
cedure for the settlement of disputes. 

Our experience in St. Louis shows 
that we do have machinery for main- 
taining industrial peace—machinery 
which is necessary, helpful and tested 
by experience. It demonstrates also 
that this machinery needs to be greatly 
strengthened. For example, a number 
of work stoppages took place as the re- 
sult of delays in certification by NLRB. 
The delays were not the fault of the 
Board. Congress had reduced appro- 
priations for the Board’s operating 
funds to a point where the staff was in- 
sufficient to keep up with the backlog 
of cases. 

I fear—and my fear is widely shared 
in the St. Louis area—that other 
strikes will occur because of the insuf- 
ficient staff of NLRB and its resulting 
inability to act promptly on certifica- 
tions in cases involving questions of 
representation and to process unfair 
labor practice cases. 

The same shadow hangs over the 


The President's Economic Report 


(Continued frem Page 13) 


The declining standard of living, the 
drying up of workers’ savings accounts 
(when there were any), the rapid in- 
crease in installment buying are all a 
part of the same pattern that brought 
on 1929 and 1932. 

Economists know that increased out- 
put, lower selling price per unit and 
generally steady wage rates can mean 
avoidance of depression and continued 
prosperity. 

Labor leaders know that genuine col- 
lective bargaining can provide the 


mechanism of these adjustments on a- 


plant-by-plant basis. 

But economists know that history 
has yet to record this unified national 
effort to reduce prices and expand pro- 
duction, holding wage rates steady in 
general. Labor leaders know that at 
the very time when collective bargain- 
ing should be strengthened so as to be 
equal to its responsibilities, demagogues 
both in and out of Congress are de- 
manding the virtual elimination of 
trade unionism. 

But optimism springs eternally. Per- 
haps substantial price reductions will 
be recognized as. the sane method of 
stimulating purchasing power. Per- 
haps concomitant voluntary wage sta- 
bilization will occur. Perhaps the nec- 
essary wage increases will be made at 
the expense of abnormal profits in 
individual cases. 

But whatever may occur in the fu- 
ture, the fact is now established that 
the position taken by the American 
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Federation of Labor on wage stabili- 
zation, on collective bargaining and on 
increased production is substantiated. 


conciliation service available to unions 
and employers in St. Louis. The U.S. 
Conciliation Service in this area is ex- 
cellent. It is staffed by experienced 
and capable commissioners. However, 
rumors are current that the Concilia- 
tion Service will be subjected to the 
same treatment in Congress as was 
accarded to NLRB, whose appropria- 
tions were drastically cut. Should the 
Conciliation Service’s appropriations 
be similarly reduced, this will result, I 
am sure, in an increase of industrial 
strife. 

Some of the advocates of the various 
types of new “machinery” for the ad- 
justment of labor disputes mean well, 
but they are advancing their proposals 
without looking at the facts and with- 
out thinking through the consequences 
of the remedies they urge. The record 
of labor-management relations in St. 
Louis during the first postwar year 
should convince would-be legislators 
of labor laws that they should get the 
facts before they act. 


The very facts advanced by the 
American Federation of Labor as a 
warning for an equitable treatment of 
wage-earners—unorganized as well as 
organized—have now been repeated by 
a disinterested body of men, the Presi- 
dent and his advisers. Perhaps now 
the warning will be heeded in time. 
Perhaps. 





20 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


NIONS MUST turn their faces 

to the future rather than to the 
past, for they cannot run counter to 
progress. It is of utmost importance 
that they watch closely changes in pro- 
duction methods and organization to 
adapt their structure and methods to 
new. problems and conditions. Mass 
production and new processes may 
make a specific craft skill obsolete, but 
they cannot abolish the need for skills 
and unions to enable workers to per- 
form their higher service to industry. 


OUR UNIONS want no dealings with 
Communists. Communists have no in- 
terest in the betterment of wage-earn- 
ers; they seek only the overthrow of 
the “present system’”— including trade 
unions. They find opportunities in 
discontent and existing wrongs. The 
elimination of such opportunities 
would do much to restrict their activi- 
ties. It would be well for both unions 
and industries to remember that the 


best defense against communism is 
constructive development. 


. 
THE COAL operators should see the 
virtue of creating a representative com- 
mittee for the purpose of investigation 
and recommendation regarding effi- 
ciency and the regulation of employ- 
ment. They ought to realize that the 
prosperity of the bituminous coal in- 
dustry cannot rest upon low wages, 
cutthroat competition and low living 
standards. The situation calls for the 
adoption of a wise and constructive 
policy and the facing of facts as they 


are found to exist. 
a 


NO EMPLOYER can operate a fac- 
tory without workers to operate ma- 
chines. The quality and quantity of 
output are dependent upon the degree 
and value of cooperation the employer 
secures from those who receive his 
work orders. Cooperation is a far 
more effective policy than autocratic 
control. 


. 
THE N.A.M. thinks to benefit indus- 
try by seeking special privilege for it- 
self, without considering the welfare 
of labor and the consuming public. 
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>The Seafarers International Union has 
drubbed the C.I.O.’s National Mari- 
time Union in an election conducted 
among seamen employed by the Isth- 
mian Steamship Company. The vote 
was 1,256 to 813. ‘ 








>The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union now has a membership 
of 375,000, the largest in its history. 
The record membership was reported 
by President David Dubinsky at an 
Executive Board meeting held Jan- 
uary 28. 


bA. F. of L. unions have been asked to 
give financial assistance to the Que- 
bec Federation of Labor, which has 
launched an intensive organizing cam- 
paign. Contributions should be sent to 
President J. E. Beaudoin, 1153 St. 
Denis, Montreal, Quebec. 


>More than 6,000 members of Local 
770, Retail Food Clerks, employed in 
approximately 1,500 food stores in the 
Los Angeles area, have signed an 
agreement which provides improved 
working conditions, paid vacations, sick 
leave and a pay increase. 


bMembers of Local 15, Distillery 
Workers, Peoria, Ill., have signed a 
new agreement with the Humitube 
Manufacturing Company which gives 
them a wage increase ranging from 15 
to 20 cents an hour. 


>A wage increase of 10 cents an hour 
for some 450 employes, members of 
Local 498, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, has been gained in a 
new agreement with the Container Cor- 
poration of America, Cincinnati. 


bImproved overtime rates, paid holi- 
days and wage boosts ranging up to 
15 cents hourly have been won in 
Cleveland for cloak, silk dress and 
sportswear workers by the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


bA wage increase of $15 per week and 
other gains have been won by Local 
18, International Typographical Union, 
in a contract negotiated with the R. L. 
Palk Company at Detroit. 


bA wage increase of 16 cents an hour 
has been obtained by Locals 1 and 2, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, St. Louis, for employes of 
the St. Louis Public Service Company. 
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Labor again gave generous support to March of Dimes drive this year: 
Here an A. F. of L. man puts coin in container at Richmond, Calif. 


>Union printers at Las Vegas, Nev., 
have won a new weekly wage of $80.62 
minimum, an increase .of almost $17. 
The new rate applies to both news- 
paper and job printers. The men are 
members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


>Paid vacations, maintenance of mem- 
bership and a pay hike of 15 per cent 
have been gained in a contract between 
Local 126, Meat Cutters, and slaugh- 
tering firms at Fresno, Calif. 


bLocal 271, International Chemical 
Workers Union, has won a 10-cent 
hourly wage increase at the Hercules 
Powder Company plant, Parlin, N. J. 


bAn 11'4-cent wage increase has been 
obtained by Local 281, Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, and the 
Ruberoid Company of Erie, Pa. 














>bHigh school students in Fall River, 
Mass., are now offered a course in labor 
as part of their regular curriculum 
The course was established through 
the efforts of that city’s central labor 
union. 
































bIn addition to other gains, an increa® 
of 15 cents an hour has been won ina 
agreement between Local 82, Chemied 
Workers, and the Lightfoot Schult 
Company, Hoboken, N. f. 
































bA 25-cent increase has been gainel 
by the Pattern Makers in Detroit am 
vicinity in a new pact with the Pattem 
Manufacturers Association. 







bLocal 58, Building Service Employs 
has negotiated an agreement with 
Cooperative. Theaters in Detroit @ 
ing for a 10-cent hourly wage boost. 
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The Amalgamated Meat Cutters are 
engaged in organizing activities in the 
shellfish and oyster processing and 
packing industry along the Virginia 
coast. The union has won recognition 
at the Ballard Fish and Oyster Com- 
pany, J. H. Miles and Company and 
F. H. Ayres and Son, all of Norfolk. 


>The Retail Clerks have won a basic 
wage of $55 a week, plus one per cent 
commission, for employes of the Tropi- 
cal Men’s Furnishing Company, Miami, 
Fla. A $55 minimum is also provided 
in a contract negotiated with the Cobb 
Company in the same city. 


bLocal 965, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has organized Terry 
Smith and Company, New Orleans, 
and won a contract calling for hourly 
pay ranging up to $1.10. Before or- 
ganization the hourly rate for all em- 
ployes was only 65 cents. 


The Insurance Agents have estab- 
lished new locals in New Orleans, At- 
lanta, Tampa, Savannah, Charleston 
and a number of other Southern cities 
im recent months. 


bin a new contract between Local 107, 
Laundry Workers, and employers in 
Vancouver, Wash., and Portland and 
Oregon City, Ore., a wage increase of 
10 cents an hour has been achieved. 


The Labor government of Britain 
last month took over the mines as 
@ part of its nationalization pro- 
gram. In France, where C.G.T. 
policies are now determined by the 
Communists, mechanical employes 
of newspapers staged slowdowns 


IN FRANCE 


Improvements in working conditions 
and an eight per cent wage increase 
have been gained by Local 125, Elec- 
trical Workers, in an accord with the 
California- Pacific Power Company, 
Eastern Oregon branch, Baker and 
LaGrande, Oregon. 


>Wage increases ranging from 19 to 30 
per cent have been gained by Local 21, 
Laundry Workers, Missoula, Mont., in 
recent agreements with laundry and 
dry cleaning establishments in that city. 


bA wage increase of 10 per cent has 
been won for some 13,000 workers by 
Local 25, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
New York City, in an agreement with 
blouse manufacturers in the metropolis. 


>A wage boost of 25 cents an hour has 
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been won by Local 216, Sheet Metal 
Workers, in a contract negotiated with 
the Contractors Association of Ala- 
meda and Contra Costa Counties, Calif. 


>Vacations with pay, sick leaves and 
wage increases ranging from $2 to $5 
are provided in an agreement between 
Local 79, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, and the Tampa, Fla., plant 
of McKesson and Robbins. 


bLocal 194, International Typographi- 
cal Union, Joliet, Ill., has won a wage 
increase of 26 cents an hour in a new 
contract with employing printers. 


bEmployes of seven Kroehler furniture 
plants in five states, members of the 
Upholsterers International Union, have 
won an hourly increase of 121% cents. 











Why Women Work 


(Continued from Page 16) 


enactment of laws essential to protect 
workers in intrastate industries—since 
Congressional action can apply only to 
interstate industries. 

In the minimum-wage field a defi- 
nite challenge is the need for good 
legislation in the twenty-two states 
lacking such a safeguard. Also in the 
twenty-six states and the District of 
Columbia which have minimum-wage 
laws the following actions are essential : 
raising of many of the existing rates, 
broader industrial and occupational 
coverage in most states, improved pro- 
visions in many wage orders to safe- 
guard other employment conditions 
closely related to wages and, in gen- 
eral, better administration of the laws. 
Also urgent is the upward revision of 
the minimum rate in the federal Wage 
and Hour Law. 

Women trade unionists along with 
other groups are participating actively 
in efforts pertaining to minimum 
wages now under way in various states. 
For example, in addition to substantial 
increases in rates provided in fourteen 
more or less recently issued orders in 
a number of states, comparable current 
activity is reported for over half of 
the minimum-wage states. Of the non- 
minimum-wage states, Missouri and 
Maryland are carrying on definite cam- 
paigns for enactment of a law, and 
Vermont and Michigan have mani- 
fested interest in working for a bill. 

The principle of equal pay for com- 
parable work regardless of sex has 
been constantly advocated by the 
Women’s Bureau. The wartime drive 
by various forces on this front won 
some notable progress and has gained 
greater momentum since V-J Day. 
Organized labor has had an important 
share in this progressive action through 
the two approaches of legislation and 
collective bargaining, and will un- 
doubtedly continue in the drive to carry 
the ball forward. 

Trade union members realize that 
equal pay is a vital issue. It is obvi- 
ously important to women, to whom 
it is due as a matter of simple justice, 
but it is also important to men. When 
women are paid less than men for simi- 
lar work, they become, however un- 
willingly, undercutters of men’s wages. 

Abolition of the double wage stand- 
ard means more than payment of equal 
rates to men and women in the same 
or similar jobs. It means elimination 
of the unfair historical wage differen- 
tials paid for so-called “women’s jobs” 
or in “women’s departments.” In the 
traditionally woman-employing .indus- 
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tries rates are low not because the 
work is unskilled but because of a far 
too widespread tendency to undervalue 
work long done almost exclusively by 
women. 

To date, equal-pay legislation has 
made but little headway. Only seven 
states have such a law for at least some 
women in private employment, and 
over a fourth of the states have an 
equal-pay law for teachers. However, 
from over half the states indications 
have come to the Bureau of plans for 
introducing equal-pay bills into this 
year’s legislative sessions. The federal 
equal-pay bill (S. 1178—H. R. 5221) 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, though 
favorably reported by both Senate and 
House committees, did not come to a 
vote. It is expected that a similar bill 
may be introduced in the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

More rapid. and widespread prog- 
ress in equal pay has come and is more 
likely to result from collective bargain- 
ing. Many major unions have in- 
cluded equal-pay clauses in their con- 
tracts. Women’s Bureau surveys have 
spotlighted some significant develop- 
ments. Of twenty-three plants with 
collective bargaining agreements re- 
cently studied by the Bureau, half had 
included equal-pay clauses. 

Indicative of the changes that a 
rationalized wage structure can bring 
was a fiber products plant which had 
introduced a job evaluation system of 
wage determination. This showed 
many women’s jobs to be under-rated, 
and the resulting adjustments in wage 
structure moved over 60 per cent of 
the women upward. 

In conclusion, emphasis should be 
given to the fact that many forces are 


concerned with giving women as wage- 
earners a fairer deal and a sounder 
status. And periodic stécktaking helps 
in the charting of the immediate course 
to be taken. 

The important objective is not only 
that women seeking remunerative work 
should have satisfactory jobs but that 
their talents, skills and steady employ- 
ment should be utilized to meet. the 
needs of the community, the nation and 
the world. Unbiased effort to find the 
best procedure for this program is one 
of the many complex supports on which 
the preservation and progress of de- 
mocracy depend. 

The Women’s Bureau, insofar as its 
facilities permit, stands ready to carry 
out its authorized functions of compil- 
ing and making available pertinent and 
authentic information, of formulating 
standards and policies for women 
workers and of serving in consultative 
capacity. It is, however, in the con- 
science of the individual citizens and 
in the concerted action of their organi- 
zations that solutions must be found 
and procedures established to meet the 
needs of women workers. 


The Railway Signalmen 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Organization are as follows: Grand 
President, Jesse Clark; Grand Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C. L. Bromley; Grand 
Vice-Presidents, D. W. Helt, D. C. 
Cone, Lee R. Smith, T. H. Gregg, J. A. 
Work and I. M. Fisher; Grand Board 
of Trustees, W. H. Lewis, S. H. 
Howard and D. Guigue. One of our 
vice-presidents, D. W. Helt, who was 
grand president of the organization 
from 1917 to 1934, is a member of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, 

The outstanding achievement of the 
organization has no doubt been the 


- benefit to railroad men. 


very great improvement in the wages 
and working conditions of railroad 
signalmen. We, of course, are also 
proud of our part, in cooperation with 
the other railroad unions, in the legis- 
lative victories that have been won— 
the Railway Labor Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Act and other laws of great 
Our brother- 
hood pioneered the so-called Signal In- 
spection Act, which was made effective 
in 1937 and which brought about fed- 
eral regulation of railroad signaling 
devices in the interests of safety. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


FEBRUARY PAGEANT 


“PTXHERE are ever so many ways to 
be a good American,” said Allen. 
“Yes, there are,” agreed Esther. 
“We can’t all be George Washingtons.” 
“Nor Abraham Lincolns,” added 
Adele. 

“But that doesn’t mean one of us 
couldn’t grow up to be President,” 
said Leslie. “It has happened to others 
who never dreamed it could happen to 
them—that is, when they were boys.” 

“Or something,” teased Esther. 

“Well, you know what I mean,” Les 


replied. “Personally, I’m not after 
the job.” 
“Extra! Extra!’ came from Allen. 


“Leslie Jansen refuses to run for Pres- 
ident.” 

“Oh, for gosh sakes!” said Les in 
exasperation. “We were discussing 
history, not the future.” 

“So perhaps we will have a candi- 
date when Les grows up,” said Esther. 
“T'll vote for you.” But in a more seri- 
ous tone she added, “However, as Les 
just remarked, we’re discussing his- 
tory.” 

“And since the future is built on the 
past,” remarked Allen wisely, “in 
studying the past we lay the founda- 
tions for the future.” 

“And thank goodness we have such 
wonderful lives to study as Washing- 
ton and Lincoln,” said Esther. “I 
think one reason I like February so 
much is because we have their birth- 
days to celebrate.” 

“Miss Blaine is certainly going all- 
out for them in class,” said Adele. 
“I do like her idea of having us all 
write the pageant about them. And 
since we four have to have our material 
ready by day after tomorrow, I think 
we had better get busy.” 

“What I think is so remarkable 
about our country, and we find it all 
through our history,” said Les, “is 
that whether a person is born rich or 
poor, of old-established families who 
came over on the Mayflower or of 
families who are newly here, each per- 
son still has a chance to make a good 
name for himself.” 

“Yes, and each one can find a way 
to contribute his share to the public 
good,” said Allen. “I read that in this 
article about great men.” 





“Well, let’s sort of get our pageant 


outlined,” said Esther. “I think the 
first scene, the well-to-do home where 
Washington was born, is ail right. We 
have the setting for it that we used in 
the play last year. I know there are 
enough costumes. Ellie Thomson is 
going to be Washington’s mother. She 
has a lovely dress. Miss Blaine has 
given out all the parts. Here is the 
list.” 

“Bruce Martin is going to be Wash- 
ington the man,” said Allen. “My sis- 
ter’s Christmas doll is going to be 
Washington the baby.” 

They all laughed as he said this, but 
were soon serious again. 

“The Washington scenes are ready 
for rehearsal tomorrow,” said Les. 
“We have to have everything ready by 
then. I’m glad we don’t have to learn 
a bunch of stuff.” 

“The main thing we have to work 
on now is the Lincoln section. Terry 
Johnson is going to be Lincoln at 
Gettysburg.” 

“When he gives the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress it’s simply wonderful,” said 
Esther. 

“Do you know that the day Lincoln 
gave it some of the others who were 
there felt sorry for him because he 
made such a short speech? Unless a 
man talked for a couple of hours he 
wasn’t considered a good orator. When 
Lincoln got up and spoke for only a 
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few minutes and sat down, they could 
hardly believe the President of the 
United States had finished. It wasn’t 
until it was printed so that people 
could read it that the speech was given 
much importance.” 

“And now it is considered one of the 
finest addresses ever spoken,” said Les. 

“It is one of the world’s outstanding 
speeches, I think,” remarked Adele. 

“The way we’re going to have that 
scene is by shadow silhouette,” said 
Allen. ‘We have to work on it.” 

“Yes, but it makes a good scene. 
Terry’s shadow is made tall and the 
spectators seem to be sitting below 
him. We tried it out after school last 
Thursday. It will work fine.” 

“The part we don’t have ready is 
the poor log cabin in which Lincoln 
was born,” said Adele. “I read in one 
of the stories about his birth that the 
only door they had in the cabin was a 
heavy old bear skin hung up to keep 
out the cold.” 

“Yes, and greased paper in the win- 
dow because they had no glass.” 

“And I guess his father chopped the 
firewood right out of the front yard,” 
said Esther. 

“Well, they had a whole forest for 
a yard,” observed Les. 

“As I mentioned before, we have to 
arrange the settings for that scene. 
The next is the scene when Lincoln as 
a boy studies before the. fireplace,” 
Adele prompted them. 

“Then while the narrator reads the 
part of the script leading up to the 
Gettysburg Address,” said Esther, 
“we'll quietly clear the stage so that the 
silhouettes can be ready for that part.” 

“Do we have everything we need 
with the exception of fixing the cabin?” 
asked Allen. 

“I guess so,” answered Esther. 
“Let’s go to work on it now. We 
want everything in order for Miss 
Blaine and the rehearsals.” 

“Yes, and we want it to be such a 
good show that everyone will feel as 
we do, that in America everyone, every 
citizen has a chance to be someone.” 

“And even if we can’t be a Wash- 
ington or a Lincoln, we are proud just 
to be Americans.” 











Here’s the Lowdown 


Chances are you work pretty hard 
for your money. So, when spending 
that money, why not make sure you are 
getting the best possible value? 


There’s a very easy way of doing just © 
that. All you have to do is make it a 
rule to look for the union label, the 
union shop card and the union service 
button. These emblems are your guar- 
antee of real value for your dollars and 
cents. 


Be a loyal trade unionist and a canny 
shopper! Don’t spend your union- 
earned money on trashy merchandise 

and inferior services. Be wise! Get 
value-plus for your outlay. Buy 
union-labeled goods and use union 
services always. Refuse the others— 
they can’t compare! 


And pass the word along to your 
friends. They’ll appreciate the tip. 


UNION LABEL 





